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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue insurrection in the North of Spain is, for the present, all but 
suppressed. The Queen's troops entered Vittoria on the 22d, and 
Bilboa on the 26th of last month. The Duke of Grenapa, who 
has been styled the Generalissimo of the rebels, has made his es- 
cape into France, followed by crowds of monks. There is no intel- 
ligence of the movements of Merino subsequent to his defeat ; 
and this may be regarded as rather a suspicious circumstance. 
In other respects, the news is altogether favourable to the Queen. 

We wish we could add that the conquerors had made a gooduse 
of their victory, and treated the vanquished with politic humanity. 
On the contrary, the carnage made among the fugitives seems to 
have been savage and indiscriminate. This is not the best way to 
prevent future outbreaks; and should a reaction occur, which is 
by no means improbable, terrible vengeance may be taken on the 
now triumphant party. 

The report of the dismissal of M. Cruz, the War Minister at 
Madrid, is confirmed: but ZEA BermMupez still retains his post. 
M. Zarco DEL VALLE, a decided Liberal, and friend of the Mar- 
quis De Las AMARILLAS, is appointed to the War Department ad 
interim ; and there seems to be no doubt that the interest of the 
Liberals in the Queen's councils has lately been much strength- 
ened. Great efforts have been made to procure the removal of 
Zea BeRMupez, by Count FLtoripa BLanca; who has addressed 
a strong Anti-Ministerial letter to the Queen; but the Minister 
has hitherto possessed the firm support of M. Raynervat, the 
French Ambassador; and until that fails him, it is believed his 
place will be tolerably secure. 

SAARSFIELD has resigned the immediate command of the army 
to General VaLpEz, and is appointed Viceroy of Navarre. It 
seems that his long, and apparently unaccountable inaction at 
Burgos, was owing to want of vigour, or perhaps to treachery, in 
the ‘late Minister of War, Cruz; by whom he was left unsup- 
plied with the necessary reinforcements, and hampered with con- 
tradictory orders. The vigorous representations of the Liberals, 
and the growing dissatisfaction in the capital, at length compelled 
the Queen to interfere. SAARSFIELD sent in his resignation of 
the command; but first insisted upon putting a virtual end to the 
war by the capture of Vittoria and Bilboa. 
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The accounts from Portugal are unsatisfactory to all who wish 
for a speedy termination of the contest. Don Prpro gains no 
ground in the interior, and succeeds principally in disgusting his 
daughter's best friends in the capital. M.Carvarno, his Prime 
Minister, is hated as heartily as his master; but, in his position, 
what Minister could be popular for a month together ? 

Miavet has lately increased his force at Santarem, by recruits ; 
and the. arrival of a detachment of 3,000 men from his army 
before Oporto, has enabled him once more to assume the offensive. 
He has despatched troops into the Alentejo; with the intention, 
it was supposed, of attacking Faro and Lagos in the Algarve. 

The latter place had been supplied with provisions and a few 
soldiers by Naprer; who was, however, unable to reach Faro, in 
consequence of a storm atsea. The next arrival will probably 
bring intelligence of further movements in the direct line to Lisbon. 

Couriers from the Spanish Government have arrived both at 
Lisbon and at Miaguet's head-quarters; and some hopes are 
entertained that the proffered mediation will be accepted by both 
parties. 


We mentioned last week, that an arrangement had been made, 
Telative to the navigation of the Meuse through Maestricht, and 
the relief of the garrison at that place, by the Dutch and Belgian 
Governments. The Belgian negotiators appear to have exceeded 
their powers in this business; as the second article of the new 
Constitution enacts, that “ no foreign troops can be received into 
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the service of the State, occupy or traverse the territory, except 
by virtue of a law;" whereas the first article of the Convention 
lately concluded permits the foreign troops coming from Maestricht 
and from Holland to pass by two roads situate on the left bank of 
the Rhine. The affair has been the subject of debate in the 
Chamber of Representatives at Brussels; but the decision is not 
known. All the newspapers except one declare the Convention to 
be disgraceful to Belgium. 


There is no fresh intelligence, but a good deal of speculation, as 
to the affairs in the East. It is said that the partition of Turkey 
was resolved upon at the late conference at Munchengratz ; that 
Russia and Austria are to be the active agents in the affair; while 
Prussia will keep France in check on the Rhine. A correspon- 
dent of the Times says— 9 

“* The scheme of Joseph II. and Catherine II., as concocted prior to 1790, is 
about to be realized. The death of Mahmoud II. is to be the signal; and that 
event is hourly predicted by his own subjects, who detest him, and who hate the 
Russians more, in consequence of their having come to support him. It is even 
affirmed that the treaty of partition was signed between the despoilers at their 
late meeting in Silesia. 

** The period for the great effort on the part of Russia is at hand: alone the 
prey may escape her grasp; Austria is therefore invited, as in the case of Po- 
and, to take a share. The cautious proceedings so long adopted by the Cabinet 
of the Kremlin, of moving step by step and securing every position, must soon 
be abanoned ; and Russia and Austria, no longer acting as foes, are resolved 
with the spved of vultures to devour the spoil. In France, the want is felt of a 
great military leader who could counteract this project by a bold display of 
power. England is compelled, for self-defence, to prevent the aggrandizement 
of Russia by aiding France. One step on the part ofany statesman may, on the 
death of Mahmoud, involve Turkey, and light the blaze of war in Italy and along 
the line of the Rhine.” 

It does not appear what authority the writer possesses for these 
assertions. The facts, however, which he states, and the conse- 
quences anticipated from them, are sufficiently plausible. 

The British squadron in the Mediterranean, we learn from the 
Courter, is about to be reinforced. The Royal William, of 120 
guns, is mentioned as one of the ships ordered to be sent out. 
There is alsoa great activity at present inthe French naval dock- 
yards at Toulon. 


The French newspapers are filled with discussions and rumours 
respecting Spanish affairs ; but do not contain a single fact of in- 
terest relative to their own country. 








The House of Assembly of Jamaica have appointed a Com- 
mittee to report on the Government plan for the abolition of slavery. 
There will be considerable opposition to several portions of it, 
especially the compensation clause. In Jamaica and the old half- 
worn out islands, where the slaves are numerous and cheap, “a 
calculation per capita” would of course be preferred; but this 
would -scarcely be fair towards the planters of Demerara ‘and 
other colonies, where slave labour is very valuable. The Govern- 
ment plan of apportioning the compensation according to the 
market price of slaves in each colony, though attended with 
difficulties, is therefore the most equitable. 

The House of Assembly of Barbadoes came to a resolution on 
the 15th October, to suspend all proceedings upon the subject 
until the determination of Jamaica had been known. In this 
island the compensation clause is also strongly objected to; and for 
the same reasons, doubtless, that influence the Jamaica planters 
to oppose it. 

_ In Antigua, the subject is discussed with much good sense, and 
in a very conciliatory spirit. The joint Committee of both Houses 
of the Legislature report, that 

‘* They are willing to admit that a measure of such incalculable magnitude as 
the abolition of Negro slavery, upheld as it has been for ages by so many laws of 
the Parent State, and interwoven as it is in the great commercial machinery of 
the empire, could not properly or effectively have been brought about by any 
mere local Colonial authority.” 

With regard to the apprenticeship part of the plan, the Com- 
mittee make the following forcible observations— 

_ “ The apprenticeship stage must disappoint the hopes and reasonable expecta- 
tions of philanthropists, and can be productive only of a constant sense of humili- 
ation and disquietude to all parties concerned ; tending to substitute for the kindly 
feelings, mutual dependence, and the interchange of good offices, which, what- 
ever may be alleged to the contrary, do now in a great majority of instances so 
happily prevail, a state of constant irritation, discontent, and strife, leaving the 
Negroes, in all human probability, in a condition more unfit for the enjoyment 
of a rational freedom than at the coramencement of it; subjecting, moreover, 
the master to the obligation of maintaining labourers over whose conduct he can 
have no personal influence or control; superseding the usual motives which 
stimulate to industrious labour in the case of free men, and yet doing away with 
that necessary sense of an instantly impending coercion in duties designed to be 
of an involuntary and compulsory nature.” 

They remark, that the uncertainty of their climate and the di- 
minished fertility of their soil render the supplies of food for their 
Negroes always precarious, notwithstanding the most industrious 
cultivation, 
yCent 
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“ The provisions reaped seldom supply more than half their consumption, 
even under the present system of coercion. It is therefore evident that the re- 
stricted labour of forty-five hours tea proposed under the scheme of ap- 
prenticeship, would neither secure nor yield a sufficient return of produce 
to the proprietor to enable him to procure it, unless indeed his means should in 
some other way be simulf&neously and b eng: wos invigorated so as to admit of 
his paying higher for the ——t fteen hours. The distinction, moreover, 
regarding the time of servitude of the predial and non-predial classes is unfor- 

» tunate, and calculated to excite a jealousy not unnatural on the part of those who 
constitute in truth the most useful and meritorious class, and to confirm those 
existing prejudices against mere rustic occupations as being more degrading, 
which it is of such infinite importance to counteract.” 

For these reasons among others, they recommend “ unrestricted 
emancipation in 1834;” which, in reference to Antigua, would 
answer as well as if it took place in 1840. They say— 


* We are exceedingly solicitous at this early period, when only the short in- 
terval of nine months can elapse before the time assigned for the commenced 
operation of the act before us, to ascertain how far we might hope for the coun- 
tenance and support of his Majesty’s Government (pro ting by the more en- 
larged interpretation of the twenty third clause of the act) in carrying into 
immediate elfect the specific objects of the statute, as set forth in the title thereof, 
‘without the intervention of any term of apprenticeship, to the consequences of 
which we confess we do look with an anxiety much more intense. Thus ot 
‘we hope to effect, for the island of Antigua at least, that consummation so de- 
‘voutly to be prayed for—~a complete and final settlement of this most harassing 
and embittering question ; and that without the necessity of a measure entailing 
such great and enduring expense, and so unrecognized 1, hen British constitu- 
tion, as the appointment of stipendiaty magistrates from Europe, unacquainted, 
as they must be, with the peculiar habits, customs, and character of the people, 
and ignorant of the municipal institutions by which they have hitherto been 
governed ; and also by only one stage of excitement, instead of the three, most 
unnecessarily, as we think, assigned for us by act of Parliament.” 


We think that these opinions are entitled to great attention; as 
proceeding from men perfectly competent to form correct views on 
the subject, and disposed to consider it with candour. It does 
not, however, follow, that immediate emancipation would be safe 
for the other colonies, because attended with little danger in 
Antigua; as, if we are to credit the assertion of the Committee, 
the Antigua slaves have reached “a state of religious and moral 
improvement" which renders them far superior to their fellow- 
bondsmen in most of the other colonies. 





If it were safe to judge of men’s motives from their actions, we 
should say that his Majesty's Ministers were leagued with Mr. 
O'ConnegELL, to perpetuate agitation and carry the Repeal of the 
Union. The plain and natural consequence of their prosecution 
of the Pilot, was to keep up the agitation of Repeal. Consider- 
ing it as an act of statesmanship—and the peculiar circumstances 
of the country entitle it to that degree of importance—it is utterly 
indefensible. The excuses which their advocates allege for the 
blunder are the most flimsy that can well be conceived. It is said 
that Ministers really had nothing todo with it—that it is an affair of 
Mr. Attorney-General BLackBURNE; who was determined to gratify 
his private feelings at the expense of the popularity of Lord WeL- 
LxesLey and Mr. Lirrteton. But this is mere stuff: what is a'Go- 
vernment worth that cannot control its own servants? Then, as an 
excuse for prosecuting the copier instead of the author of the libel, 
it is maintained that there were technical difficulties in the way of 
attacking OCoNNELL. Here again we have an attempt to shuffle 
out of this affair. We do not blame the Government for not pro- 
secuting O'CoNnNELL, but for attacking the Pilot. It was cer- 
tainly a very contemptible proceeding to lay hold of the instru- 
ment, because the hand which guided it would either elude their 
grasp or deal them a knock-down blow; but the prudent course 
would have been to let both alone, and to suffer the libel to re- 
main in the obscurity from which none but themselves would have 
dragged it. There is something surely in the atmosphere which 
surrounds Dublin Castle, that sets discretion to sleep. Mr. Lir- 
TLETON was a shrewd, clear-judging man in England; but in 
Ireland he bids fair to blunder like a native. 

As to the question of Repeal, it does not appear that much has 
been gained by Mr. O'ConnELL's long-winded harangue; which 
has excited the feelings of his countrymen, already sufficiently 
alive on the subject, but contains no arguments which will have 
weight on this side the Channel with unprejudiced persons. As 
we have before remarked, Repeal cannot be carried against the 
determination of England, That determination will yield either 
to reason or to fear. Ifthe latter alternative is contemplated, then 
Mr. O'CoNNELL’s speech may have advanced his cause a little 
way, as, by exasperating the Irish, it may to some small extent 
have increased the difliculties of ruling them: but if, as is pre- 
tended, the Repeal of the Union is to be sought only by peace- 
able, argumentative, and “ constitutional” means, then the much- 
vaunted “thirteen-column” speech falls very wide of the mark. 
It is quite impossible, however, that the Irish who recollect the 
days of 1782 and the Volunteers, and more recently the means by 
which Emancipation was carried, should not secretly entertain the 
belief that the fears of England must be worked upon, if any 
concession of their demands is to be obtained. Let those statesmen, 
therefore, who can easily dispose of Mr. O'ConnELL's arguments 
in the House of ‘Commons, beware how they blindly aid his en- 
deavours to consolidate a Repeal party in his native country. 





The Court. 
Tne King and Queen remain at Brighton, in the enjoyment of excel- 
lent health; the Queen having perfectly recovered from her late indis- 
position. Her Majesty walks occasionally on the Marine Parade ; 
when she is generally accompanied by the Countess of Brownlow, 
Lord Errol, and Lord Falkland. 





There have been several select dinner-parties at the Palace during 
the week. Among the guests, were Lord Holland, Miss Fox, Lady 
Augusta Fox, the Earl of Chatham, Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Lord 
Lake, Sir P. Maitland, Captain Hay, the Earl and Countess of 
Rosse, and Sir Matthew and Lady Tierney. 

On Monday, the King, aceompanied by the Dutchess of Gloucester, 
took a carriage-airing to see the new bridge at Shoreham; and having 
returned to the Palace and taken luncheon, his Majesty again went in 
his carriage to Shoreham, accompanied this time by the Princess 
Augusta. The curious may inquire why his Majesty did not take both 


his sisters at one trip; but we have no answers for a curiosity so 


ng. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria are frequently seen 
walking in Hyde Park. On Tuesday evening, their Royal Highnesses 
visited Drury Lane Theatre; and on Thursday were present at the 
performances at the Adelphi Theatre, the grand attraction being the 
Rake’s Pupil. We ourselves were there on Tuesday, and admired 
Yates and his wife exceedingly. 

The Duke of Gloucester left Gloucester Lodge on Monday, ona 
visit to the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House. After remaining 
a few days with Lord Salisbury, his Royal Highness will proceed to 
Gorhambury, on a visit{to the Earl of Verulam. 

We have great pleasure in being enabled to state, that Prince George 
of Cumberland has already experienced considerable benefit from the 
skilful treatment of Baron Graefe, under whose care his Royal High- 
ness has been for some time at Berlin. Indeed, we hear that the ex- 
pectations which the high character of Baron Graefe had excited have 
been fully realized ; and hopes may now be entertained of the ultimate 
restoration of the young Prince’s sight.— Standard. 


The Dutchess of Cambridge was safely delivered of a daughter on 
the 27th ult. at Hanover. 





The Metropolis. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, very nume- 
rously attended, at which the Lord Mayor presided. A vote of 
thanks to Sir Peter Laurie was put and carried, after an amendment on 
it had been negatived by a considerable majority. A report from the 
London Bridge Committee was read, recommending a bond to be 
signed with the City Seal for a Joan of 50,000/. from the Bank of 
England to carry on the improvements in the approaches to London 
Bridge. A memorandum of agreement for selling the scavage and 
packages dues toGovernment for 155,000/ was sanctioned by the Court. 


Ata Court of Common Council held on Thursday, it was agreed that 
the freedom of the City should be presented to Captain Ross, in a box 
of British oak worth fifty guineas ; and at the same time the thanks of 
the Court were voted to Commander Ross, his brother officers, and the 
rest of the crew. A vote of thanks also passed to Sir Peter Laurie 
for the manner in which he had discharged the functions of Lord 
Mayor. 

At a Court of Directors held on Wednesday, at the East India 
House, Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, M.P., was appointed 
to the office of Fourth Ordinary Member of the Council of India, 
subject to the approbation of his Majesty. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson has resigned the post of Chairman of the 
Committee at Lloyd’s, in consequerce of some dissatisfaction having 
been expressed at his becoming one of the presidents of a newly-esta- 
blished Marine Insurance Company at Sunderland; where he is sup- 
posed to be desirous of forming a strong Parliamentary connexion. 

A meeting of the Westminster Medical Society was held on Satur- 
day evening, at which resolutions to the following effect were agreed 
upon: That the limiting the number of members of the College of 
Surgeous and the examination for the diploma are highly objectionable ; 
that the exclusive privilege of licensing practitioners committed toa 
trading company, under the designation of Apothecaries, is derogatory 
to the profession and injurious to the public; and that the act confer- 
ring it is not suited to the advanced condition of that profession. Many 
members of the profession addressed the meeting on the subjects of 
consideration. 

It is in contemplation to establish a market at the West-end of the 
town, in the vicinity of Knightsbridge and Brompton. ‘The want of a 
market in that neighbourhood has long been felt. 

A meeting of newsvenders was held on Wednesday night, at the 
Lyceum Tavern in the Strand, to consider the law of libel as it affects 
their body, in making them responsible for the contents of papers which 
they only sell. The gross injustice to which they are subject appears 
from the following statement. 

In September 1832, a paragraph appeared in the Satirist newspaper, re- 
flecting on the character of an attorney of the name of Dicas; who brought an 
action against the proprietors of that paper, and recovered 300/. damages, with 
costs. In June 1833, the same individual brought another action for the same 
libel, against a newsvender of the name of Warne, who had sold a copy of the 
paper in the usual course of his trade. The plaintiff obtained a verdict 
of 102. damages; but the costs, which are added, amounted to no less than 851. 
The same plaintiff brought another action against another newsvender named 
Goldwin, for precisely the same thing ; which action was tried at the last Assizes 
at Croydon, when the plaintiff recovered a second verdict, with 5/. damages and 
85/1. costs. He has since served notices of trial on several other newsvenders ; 
and it is stated that he has no fewer than eighty-four actions in preparation ! 

[This Dicas is said to be the same person who brought the action in 
the Court of Exchequer, against Lord Brougham. ] 

Resolutions were agreed to, expressing the opinion of the meeting 
upon the present construction of the libel law, and for raising a fund by 
subscription, for bringing fairly to trial ‘the action now pending, and 
for the liberation of the two newsvenders now in confinement.. Sub- 


scriptions were immediately entered into, and several liberal sums were 
contributed. 


Mr. Henry Hunt, having brought an action against the printer and 
proprietors of the Zrue Sun for a libel, appeared in the Court of Ex- 
equer, on Monday, to conduct his cause in person. _ It was tried be- 
fore Lord Lyndhurst and a Common wa : 


Mr. Hunt opened his case with an apo ogy for prosecuting, and then 
came to the subject-matter. 
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« Gentlemen, this libel, which is contained in three counts—why, the lawyers 
will tell you—charges the defendants with a malicious intention to do me an in- 
jury fore I proceed further, I will read you the libel complained of. It is 
in the True Sun of the 18th of December 1832. ‘ Riot at Preston. (From 
the Liver, Courier.) It appears that Hunt, the late Member, pointed 
to Counsellor Sagar in the mob, and said, ‘“‘ That is the black sheep.” The mob 
fell upon and murdered him. In the affray Hunt had his nose cut off.’ ( Great 
laughter in Court.) 1 havé heard a similar laugh to that before; but those 
who now laugh, if their noses were cut off, would laugh on the wrong side of 
their mouths. (Ftenewed Sy cpe The paragraph goes on thus—‘ The 
Coroner’s inquest has brought in a verdict of “ wilful murder ” against Hunt, and 
he is in custody—Fudge!’ Now, gentlemen, when I, in the first instance, state 
to you that this is a falsehood from beginning to end—that no such extract ap- 
peared in the Liverpool Courier—that the whole is a perfect falsehood—that in 
pont of fact it was manufactured at the True Sun office—you will doubtless 

e surprised at the defence which will be set up. I have a witness here who 
will produce the files of the Liverpool Courier for weeks before the transaction. | 
I will put these files into the hands of the counsel for the defendants; and if 
they can find the paragraph, or any thing like it, I will consent to withdraw | 
this action and pay.the costs.” One part of the libel, the Jury would at once 
perceive to be false, as he stood before them with his nose on his face; and if 
any person were disposed to turn this part of the affair into ridicule, he would 
only wish them to fancy Mr. Humphrey-[the defendants’ counsel, whose nose is 
large and prominent] addressing them without his nose, and fancy what a pretty 
figure he would cut. He maintained that the libel was a malignant slander, 
no electioneering squib. ‘I understand,” said Mr. Hunt, “that two defences 
are intended to be set up to this action,—first, that the libel is too absurd and 
og sot b for any person to believe it to be true; and secondly, it is to 

e urged that the addition of the single word ‘ Fudge’ is a justification. I un- 
derstand that the parties say their only object in inserting the paragraph intheir 
paper, was for the purpose of giving it an unqualified contradiction. It is eer-~ 
tainly strange that persons inclined to act so friendly a part, should not make 
use of a better word than ‘fudge’ for the purpose. They might as well have 
written ‘ finis,’ or ‘ Figaro,’ or ‘ Wag,’ or any other slang term, which the papers 
now-a-days select for titles. It is to be conteuded that the word ‘ fudge’ means 
* false.’ hy, there is no such word to be found in the English language. One 
author alone has made use of it—Dr. Goldsmith. But Dr. Johnson, who was 
living at the same time, has not noticed it. Nor is it to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of Walker, Bailey, Sheridan, Ainsworth, and others of established re- 
sora § It is only to be found in the large and expensive edition of Johnson, 

y Todd, which costs four or five guineas. But ifthey wanted to contradict the 

statement, why make use of an equivocal word?” The Lord Chief Baron (he 
continued ), or any of the Jury, might be charged with any crime, and if only 
the word ‘ fudge” were added to the statement, it was, it seemed, to be held a 
justification of the man who made it; but Mr. Hunt would ask the Jury, as 
men of the world, whether they should consider it a justification or reparation ? 
He denied that in the Vicar of Wakefield the word “fudge” was used in the 
sense of ‘false ;” for it was applied to several moral maxims which were un- 
doubtedly true. The readers of the Zrue Sun were probably of the same class 
of persons as the gentleman’s servants who are represented in the farce of High 
Life below Stairs disputing about the authorship of Shakspeare’s Plays. ‘‘ One 
sald it was Pope, another Cibber, a third Addison; when at last the coachman 
got up, and silenced all the talkers, by declaring, in a tone of authority, that 
they were written, not by any of those ge but by one ‘Mr. Finis,’ for 
he had seen his name at the end of the book. Now, gentlemen, it is not at all 
unlikely that the people who came to such a conclusion are of the class of the 
readers of the Zrue Sun; and if the former were in error, and did not know 
the meaning of the word ‘ finis,’ which though not in the English language, is 
nevertheless a word of common use, where is the improbability that the latter 

should not know the meaning of a word which is not to be found in any lan- 
guage at all? If they meant to contradict the libel, the word should not have 
een such as to bear any equivoeal meaning.” 

Mr. Hunt then proceeded to account for the enmity which the True Sun 
people bore to him. It arose, he said, from his observing, when the Radicals 
were called upon for a subscription to support the paper, that their establish- 
ment was tvo expensive, not only as regarded the persons employed, but the 
splendid and costly furniture of the apartments, which he seemed to consider a 
great scandal to the Radical cause. He thought that an editor and a “ scissors- 
man to make up the paper” were all that was necessary; and that a small room 
like that of Mr. Black of the Chronicle, filled with books, the tables covered 
with papers, with half-a-dozen chairs not worth half-a-crown a piece, might 
answer very well for the True Sun. He reminded the Jury, that he might 
have proceeded against his libellers by criminal information; or he might have 
come for vindictive damages. But he asked not for large damages ; indeed, if 
the Jury gave them him, he should not get them; but nominal damages were 
all he wished for, or expected. By way of proving the animus of the True Sun, 
he read a paragraph from the Spectator, which was copied into the True Sun, 
the day before the libel of which he complained appeared. He quoted this only 
to show the intention, as he should consider himself eternally disgraced if he 
prosecuted a paper for such a paragraph as that. He read the passage he re- 
ferred to, which is as follows. 

“ Cobbett is returned! We do heartily rejoice at this. He is a Radical worth 
having. He will add fifty per cent. to the interest of the sessiou’s debates. This is 
the man who ought to have been put into the House when that poor thing Hunt— 
whom we are glad to see turned out—was put in. Hunt degraded the labouring classes 
by his ignorance, and his base association with the Tories. If Cobbett should, in some 
of his tits of waywardness, imitate him in the latter, he cannot in the former.”’— 
Spectator. 

({ The reading of this extract excited roars of laughter. ] Now, he said, whether 
Fudge, Figaro, or Spectator, or the name of ‘any other contemptible work,” 
be put to this paragraph, the insertion shows the malicious feeling which pre- 
vailed in the minds of the editors of the Zrue Sun, the day before the libel 
appeared. He was sure the Jury would not refuse to give him a verdict, be- 
cause they thought his character as a Radical might be attacked with impunity ; 
and that they would let these defendants know, that when next they inserted a 
malicious libel, if they wished to avoid an action for damages, they must give it 
a more unequivocal contradiction than the word “ fudge.” 

Mr. Hunt then proceeded to call witnesses to state the meaning 
which they attached to the word “ fudge.” 

Mr. Henry Hunt junior could not find the word in any dictionary which he 
had examined ; but supposed it must mean ‘all stuff,” or ‘* nonsense.” 

Thomas Hart, Mr. Hunt's clerk, could find the word in no dictionary, except 
in Todd’s recent edition ‘of Johnson. He was at a public meeting where Mr. 
Hunt spoke, and was greeted with cries of ‘* Fudge,” which proceeded from Mr. 
Carpenter, and other persons connected with the True Sun: this was sub- 
sequent to the insertion of the libel. This witness, who is described as assum-: 
ing a peculiarly knowing look while giving his evidence, was cross-examined by 
Mr. Humphrey. 

*¢ You talk of expensive dictionaries and large quartos; pray? did you ever 
look to Dr. Chalmers’s cheap edition of Johnson, published about 1820 2” 

Witness—‘* No.” 

Mr. Humphrey—* Look at it ; do you find the word ‘fudge’ there ?” 


Witness—* Yes, it is here.” 





‘Witness—“ Yes ; “but T'tl hand you hatf-a-dozen in-which I can’t tind it. 
Perhaps yon’d like to look at mine?” (Laughter..) 

Mr. Humphrey—‘ No, I thank you. Did you ever see Dyche's common 
School Dictionary ?” 

Witness—‘* No.” 

Mr. Humphrey—‘‘ Why, where have you lived ? What dictionary, pray, did 
you learn out of ?” 

Witness—“ Why, I hardly know; I think ¢ Antick’s.*” (Roars of laughter.) 

Mr. ie aa al Upon my word, you seem to be well acquainted with lexi- 
cography.” 

Witnce—« Vhy, when I learnt out of dicksonnaries, I didn’t look partieu- 
larly for it; but I have looked in Ainsworth, and five or six others, and eanld 
not find it. Now [have found it, I'll make a memorandum of it.” ( Great 
laughter.) 

Mr. Humphrey—* Well, read Dr. Chalmers’s meaning.” 

Witness—‘* Yes, ‘ Fudge—an expression of the utmost contempt, usually 
bestowed on absurd and lying talkers.—Goldsmith.’” Witness had attended 


| meetings of the working classes ; was acquainted with that class ; they might, 


perhaps understand the meaning of the word ‘‘ fudge,” but does not think all 
would ; does not know whether they would take it for the name of a correspon- 


ent. 

The Lord Chief Baron—“ That is too absurd. Every body knows the mean . 
ing of the word ‘fudge,’ without a dictionary. There are many other terms 
used in these days, which you will not find in dictionaries; such as the werd 
* Radical,’ which you will perhaps not find in any dictionary, in the modern 
sense, and yet every body knows the meaning of the term.” 

Dr. Lipscombe, a doctor of medicine, author of the History of the County 

Buckingham, and several medical works, thought that the word “ fudge, 

which had only recently been introduced into Todd’s Johnson, from which at 
was tuken by Chalmers, was meant by Goldsmith to throw ridicule on the 
speakers, not on the words spoken. 

It was proved that three actions had been already brought for a 
similar paragraph, against the Globe, the Guardian, and Liverpool 
paper. 

Mr. Humphrey then addressed the Jury for Mr. Ager, the printer of 
the True Sun. , 

He ridiculed Mr. Hunt’s fondness for speechmaking, which with him 
amounted to a disease; and might be termed by his friend Dr. Lipscombe, ‘a 
determination of words to the mouth.” He commented upon the audacity of 
the assertion that the defendants had written the paragraph themselves, when 
it had appeared in the Liverpool Journal, though not the Liverpool Courier, 
four days before. He affirmed that the word “fudge” was intended to be, and 
that it was in fact, an emphatic, though brief contradiction of the story in the 
alleged libel. He referred to the passage extracted from the Spectator, which 
he said contained the imputation which had really stung Mr. Hunt. ‘ You 
know that when a gentleman was applied to for the purpose of interfering 
between two ladies who had quarrelled, before he would undertake the delicate 
task, he inquired to what extremities they had gone;—imputations on each 
other’s virtue were not of much moment, but he particularly inquired if they 
had called each other ugly ; and being answered in the negative, said, then they 
can be reconciled—a woman will pardon every thing but that. To apply the 
story, it seemed that the Zrwe Sun had proceeded to that extremity against 
Mr. Hunt, which he never would forgive. They had certainly not called him 
ugly, but they had (through the extract from the Spectator) called him igno- 
rant—they had said that Cobbett might imitate him in his base association with 
the Tories, but that Cobbett never could imitate him in his ignorance. (A 
laugh.) Now this is an imputation which Mr. Hunt cannot bear. They 
might have said his nose was cut off; they might have said he was tried and 
imprisoned a thousand times over; but to call him ignorant, was like calling a 
lady ugly,—the never-to-be-forgiven crime, which was the true secret of the 
present action.” After some remarks upon the meaning of the word *‘ Radical,” 
which Johnson explained to mean—* primitive, original, serving to origination,” 
Mr. Humphrey observed, that there was nothing very primitive about Mr. 
Hunt, though he certainly ‘ served to originate actions” in the Court of Ex- 
chequer. He then said, that he would read the passage from the Vicar of 

Wakefield, where the word ‘fudge ” occurred, and which, strange to say, Dr. 
Lipscombe affirmed net to mean * false or absurd,” as there used. 

Dr. Lipscombe (apparently in a great passion)—** My Lord, I claim the pro- 
tection of the Court. It certainly is false or absurd in the disjunctive, but not 
false alone, for it is applied only to moral truth. I claim protection ; I won’t 
be made absurd by any counsel.” [This declaration of the wrathful Doctor pro- 
duced much merriment in Court. } 

Mr. Humphrey—* I hope Dr. Lipscombe won’t be so angry. I'll read you a 
passage or two by way of example, and then leave it to Lady Blarney, Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, and Dr. Lipscombe, to decide the meaning 
of the word. The first passage which illustrates Dr. Lipscombe’s moral truth 
is this— 

“ All that I know of the matter,” cried Mrs, Skeggs, “is this, that it may be true, or 
it may not be true: but this I can assure your Ladyship, that the whole rout was in 
amaze; his Lordship turned all mauner of colours; my Lady fell into a swoon; but 
Sir Tomkyn, drawing his sword, swore he was hers to the last drop of his blood.” 

On this, Sir William Thornhill cries “ Fudge ;” and this is one of Dr. Lips- 
combe’s great moral truths. Now for another— 

« Well,” replied our Peeress, “this I can say, that the Dutchess never told mea 
syllable of the matter; aud | believe her Grace would keep nothing a secret from me, 
This you may depend on as a fact, that the next morning my Lord Duke cried out three 
times to his valet de chambre, Jernigan! Jernigan! Jernigan! bring me my garters.” 
(Roars of laughter, in which Lord Lyndhurst joined most heartily.) 

To this great moral truth also, Sir William Thornhill had the assurance to 
ery ‘‘ fudge.” Mr. Humphrey concluded by calling upon the Jury to repudiate 
this shallow attempt to convert the paragraph in question into a libel. 

Mr. Grant, another of the defendants, spoke a few words. 

Lord Lyndhurst then charged the Jury— 

The question here was, with what motive and object was this publication 
made? If they were satisfied that the publication which appeared in the Zrue 
Sun was inserted with the intention of injuring Mr. Hunt, he would then be 
entitled to maintain this action: if, on the contrary, they should come to the 
conclusion, taking the whole article into their consideration, that the object of the 
person publishing that article was to vindicate the character of Mr. Hunt against 
an unfounded charge—in such case this action cou!d not be maintained. Reference 
had properly been made to previous acts and paragraphs to show the intentions of 
the parties. One of these charged Mr. Hunt withignorance, and with a base as- 
sociation with the Tories ; a class of men whom the editor of that paper did not 
appear much to admire. On the other hand, the species of admission made by 
Mr. Hunt at the Theobald Road meeting had been commented on by the counsel 
for the defendants, as favouring their view of the question. The witness for the 
plaintiff had certainly proved that the statement in the report of Mr. Hunt being 
interrupted by cries of “ Fudge, fudge,” was true; though he also stated that 
they did not come from the body of the meeting, but for the most part from per- 
sons connected with the Z’rue Sun. The main-object for the Jury to consider, 
however, would be the intention of the publication, 


The Jury, after ten minutes’ consideration, returned a verdict with 





Mr. Humphrey—“ So you find it in that ?” 





* One Farthing ” damages for the plaintiff. 
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On Tuesday, Mr. Humphrey made an application to Lord Lynd- 
hurst, on behalf of the defendants, to “ certify ;” but h’s Lordship re- 
fused. This settles the question of costs against the defendants. 


™On Tuesday, an aetion brought by Mr. Dicas, a solicitor, against 
Lord Chancellor Brougham, for false imprisonment! was tried in this 
€ourt. Mr. Platt and three other counsel were retained for the plain- 
tiff; Sir John Campbell and Mr. Wightman for Lord Brougham. Mr. 
Platt stated the grounds of the action. 

The complaint was, that the defendant had upon two occasions, without any 
jerisdiction or authority, deprived the plaintiff of his liberty. In March 1831, 
a commission of bankruptcy was feet against a person of the name of James 
Nokes; and the Vice-Chancellor afterwards made an order that the plaintiff 
shoald, within four days after the personal service thereof, pay the assignees a 
sam of 56/. 13s. 11d., and should also deliver to them all papers of the bankrupt 
im hisfeustody. Although this order was moved, neither the money nor the papers 
were Semanded of the plaintiff. Notwithstanding this omission, the plaintiff, 
whilst he was attending the Court of Common Pleas, ‘n a cause wherein he was 
professionally engaged, was taken into custody by the Lord Chancellor's tipstaff, 

whom he was permitted to attend the hearing of the cause, but accompanied 
by, and in custody of, the tipstaff. Upon applying to the Lord Chancellor, who 
was at the House of Lords, Mr. Dicas was disclyarged from custody, upon con- 
dition of appearing in Court the next day. Subsequently, this was confirmed ; 
and Lord Brougham, after intimating that the committal was illegal, as no se- 
cond demand for the money and papers had been made upon him, discharged the 
erder for taking him into custody with costs. It was understood that these 
eosts were meant to include all such costs as the plaintiff had been put to in con- 
sequence of the arrest; but the order was not so drawn up, and Sir William 
Horne afterwards applied to the Lord Chancellor to amend it in that respect. 
His Lordship said he would take time and give his judgment. The time he did 
take, but the judgment he never gave, although many were the applications 
made to him, and it was suggested that the other side should proceed ; to which 
suggestion the Lord Chancellor said that all proceedings were stayed until he 
Rad given his decision. On the 10th August 1831, the plaintiff wrote to Mr. 
Vizard, the defendant's secretary, on the subject, and received an answer that 
there was no order of the Lord Chancellor for staying proceedings. Upon that 
very day, the plaintiff was taken from his family by another warrant of the de- 
fendant, and immured in a prison, where he remained three months. Mr. Platt 
was at a loss to imagine any proper and legal cause for this; and must question 
respectfully the authority of his Lordship, whilst sitting in Bankruptcy to issue 
sach a warrant. This was the statement for the plaintiff. The question then 
was, whether the Lord Chancellor, sitting in Bankruptcy, had the power to 
eommit for a contempt of Court ; and whether, granting that he had such power, 
it had been legally exercised in the present instance; as no second demand for 
the money pm papers had been pork upon the person committed. 

After some witnesses had been examined as to the facts of the plain- 
tiff’s committal, discharge, &c. the Earl of Eldon was examined by 
Mr. Platt. 

* Your Lordship was for many years Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 
and sat in Bankruptcy ?”—“ I was for near twenty-five years.” 

** Was it your Lectin’ practice to commit a party after a contempt for 
noa-payment of money, or non-delivery of papers without a demand of the 
money, or of the papers being previously made ? ”—‘‘ I apprehend that that will 
appear best from the proceedings in the Secretary of Bankrupt’s Office. It 
is impossible for me to say that during twenty-five years there has not been 
some mistake in my conduct, but I am not aware of it; Ido not know of any.” 

“If your Lordship had granted a warrant to commit without a demand and 
refusal, would it not be a mistake ? ”—* I think I must have made a mistake if 
Idid so. If I did make any mistake, they would be able to tell me at the Sec- 
retary’s Office when I did so; and if I did I ask purdon of God and my 
country.” His Lordship added—“I am not a willing witness. I thought 
it my duty to comply when I was summoned by a subpeena; but at my age, and 
the distance I was at, I should have hardly been willing to have come, unless I 
eonsidered it to be a duty between man and man.” 

The Solicitor-General—* Allow me, in the name of the Bar, to express the 
satisfaction we all have in the honour of seeing your Lordship.” 

Lord Eldon—‘“ It is seven years ago since I ceased to be Chancellor.” 

The Solicitor- General—* During all the time you were Chancellor, did you 
not, sitting in Bankruptcy, exercise the jurisdiction to commit to the Fleet all 
those who disobeyed your orders? ”—* I believe I did.” 

“¢ Did you not frequently make orders that solicitors who had in their hands 
the property of assignees hone pay it over to the assignees? "—‘‘ There is no 
doubt I did. Whilst I was Chancellor, all the assignees were chosen by the cre- 
Aitors ; and if any creditor had applied to me for an assignee or a solicitor to 
bring the money into Court, I should have ordered him to do so; and if the order 
were disobeyed, I should have committed him.” 

«Did you not make many such orders ?”’—‘‘I really cannot tell the particu- 
lars of any order; but I should certainly have made such orders.” 

* Did you not exercise that power both before the Bankrupt Act of 6th George 
BV. c. 16, and after that act.”—* I did; but that will appear by the orders.” 

“Did your Lordship personally inspect all the affidavits ? ’—* I cannot give 
an answer to that question, but my secretary will give a better answer.” 

“* After an order to pay money (a four. day order) has been served, and a de- 
mand has been made, 1s it necessary that there should be a second demand ?”— 
**T cannot answer that question.” 

** Your Lordship considers that to be a question of some doubt ?” 

Lord Eldon—* I cannot answer it now.” 

{Lord Eldon then retired. The Bar rose when he entered, when he stood up 
to be sworn, and when he retired. He gave his evidence in a very low tone, and 
at times was very indistinctly heard. } 

Sir William Horne, in reply to a question by Sir John Campbell, 
said that the Chancellor was constantly in the habit of enforcing the 
payment of money from solicitors to assignees by commitment. 

Mr. Pensam, who was Secretary of Bankrupts to Lord Eldon for 
twelve years, stated his impression to be, that a personal demand was 
necessary after the expiration of the first or four-day rule. 

Sir John Campbell addressed the Court for Lord Brougham ; and ar- 
gued, that even if the cause of complaint had been made out, the action 
could not be maintained. 

The plaintiff was first arrested by a warrant dated the 12th of March 1831 ; 
his second arrest was upon the warrant of the 10th August 1831. Both 
of these warrants were demanded of the defendant as Lord High Chancellor. 
The orders on which the warrants were granted had been put in and read; and 
the second order showed that there was a regular demand, that there was the 
order of the Vice-Chancellor (which was what is called the four-day rule) ; that 
that order was served; and that there was a subsequent demand and refusal, 
and thereupon the second warrant was granted ; so that it was in every way re- 
gular, according to any construction cf the practice of the Court. Therefore, 
unless it could be made out that the Lord Chancellor, sitting in Bankruptcy, 
had no jurisdiction to commit, there was no cause of action at all. As to the 
fast order, it was merely put in; and the defendant, on being arrested upon it, 








was immediately discharged, not on the ground of the irregu'arity of the war- 
rant, but because he was arrested in breach of the privilege of attornies whilst 
he was attending a cause in the Court of Common Pleas. The tipstaff might 
have been to blame, because he was made acquainted with the ground of the 
plaintiff's privilege, but it was absurd to hold the Lord Chancellor answerable 
for his conduct. As to the question of practice, Lord Eldon, one of the greatest 
lawyers that ever sat upon the woolsack, was not able to say whether a second 
demand was necessary. There was no irregularity in the granting the warrant ; 
and until this very case of Dicas—decided by the present Lord Chancellor, the 
defendant—the general opinion was that a second demand was not necessary. 

Lord Lyndhurst—‘‘ Mr. Pensam said, a second demand after the service of 
the four-day rule, and an affidavit of that demand were frequently made.” 

The Solicitor-General—‘*‘ Lord Eldon would not say it was necessary; but 
suppose the order and the warrant were both irregular, would the action be sus- 
tainable? Would an action lie against the Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, if an attachment were granted against the Sheriff upon an irregular or 
defective service upon him of the rule to bring in the body ? ” 

Lord Lyndhurst expressed his surprise that the evidence as to the custom of 
the Court was allowed to be gone into. 

Sir John Campbell did not know that some malicious motive would not have 
been attributed to Lord Brougham. 

After some further argument Lord Lyndhurst said— 

“T have had no doubt from the commencement that the action cannot be main- 
tained. The Lord Chancellor was sitting as Chancellor, and even supposing 
all the proceedings to have been erroneous, still‘no action will lie. I also am of 
opinion on the second point, that there was no necessity to plead specially. 
If Iam wrong, you will have an opportunity of setting me right. Take a 
minute now.” 

Mr. Platt—‘ I will not be called; I will go to the Jury.” 

The Solicitor-General—* I hope your Lordship will direct a verdict for the 
defendant.” 

Lord Lyndhurst—* Certainly, gentlemen. Upon occasions of this kind, 
when a judge gives his opinion that an action is not maintainable, the counsel 
for the plaintiff may or may not acquiesce in the opinion so given; and if he 
does not acquiesce in it, he need not be nonsuited, but has a right to have the 
verdict of the Jury. My opinion in point of law is that this action cannot be 
sustained. If I am wrong, the plaintiff may apply to the Court.” 

Mr. Platt said he should tender a bill of exceptions. 

The Jury immediately found a verdict for the defendant. 

Lord Lyndhurst—* If I am wrong, but I do not anticipate it, they may 
apply to the Court.” 

| Mr. Charles Elley, Secretary of Bankrupts, has written a letter to 
the Zimes, in reference to the cause, in which he says— 

** T have been forty-eight years in the office, and it has been my constant 
duty to prepare the warrants which were granted by Lord Eldon and Lord 
Lyndhurst ; and cases have occurred where they have issued sometimes with and 
sometimes without such second demand ; for in preparing such warrants for their 
Lordships’ signature, I certainly had not considered it necessary (but I speak 
with the greatest deference to the judgment of my superiors) to ask for an affi- 
davit of a second demand, being first satisfied by an affidavit that the four-day 
order had been duly served, and an affidavit that the money had not been paid : 
but, after argument on both sides, the present Lord Chancellor laid down the 
tule that the second demand should be made, and at once applied the rule to the 
plaintiff's case, so as to give him the benefit of it. 

** T was in Court with the order-books, and cage De have better ex- 
plained myself; but no witness was called for the defendant, from the course 
which the cause took.”} 





On Wednesday, the following cause occupied the Court some time. 
Mrs. Jennings, a widow lady brought an action against a Mr. Black. 
burne, for a quarter’s rent of a furnished house in Regent Street, let at 
4401. per annum. The defence was, that all the rent had been paid. 
This was denied, until the receipts were actually produced ; and the 
plaintiff was nonsuited. 

Yesterday, an action, brought by Gregory, the informer, to recover a 
penalty of 100/. against a tavern-keeper in New Gravel Lane, Shadwell, 
for allowing music and dancing in his house without a licence, was 
tried in this Court. Two witnesses swore, that one night in July last 
they saw a number of persons of bad character and both sexes danc- 
ing ina room at the back of the house. The defence was, that the 
room was a tap-room kept for drinking, and not for dancing ; and that 
the witnesses were unworthy of credit. The Jury deliberated for 
four hours, and then brought in a verdict for the defendant. As scon 
as it was announced, there was a loud hurra in the Court, reechoed 
from a crowd in the Hall. 





In the Court of King’s Bench, on Monday, Mr. William John 
Bankes, the Member for Dorsetshire, and Thomas Flowers, a private 
in the Guards, were tried on the charge brought against them some 
months ago at the Queen Square Police-office. The witnesses against 
the prisoners were a watchman and a constable, who swore to several very 
suspicious circumstances. Another witness, who gave evidence before 
the Magistrates when the prisoners were committed, has left the country, 
for America. It appeared that some efforts had been made to prevent 
his departure by the solicitor for Mr. Bankes, but none to bring 
him back. His deposition was, however, read inCourt. Its contents, 
as well as the evidence generally, is unfit for our columns. Many per- 
sons of distinction, intimate friends of Mr. Bankes, spoke in the highest 
possible terms of the purity of his moral character, both abroad and in 
England. Among these, were the Duke of Wellington, Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, Lord Ripon, Lord Burghersh, Lord Cowley, Lord Stuart 
de Rothsay, Dr. Butler, former Master of Harrow School, and Mr. 
Robert Gordon, M.P. Sir Thomas Denman charged the Jury, reca- 
pitulating the evidence with great minuteness; and the Jury, after ten 
or twelye minutes’ consultation, returned a verdict of “ Not Guilty :” 
Mr. Astell, the Foreman, also said—‘* I am further directed by the 
Jury to declare it as their opinion, that the defendants leave the Court 
without the least stain on their characters from this trial.” 


An important suit is now pending in the King’s Bench, relative to 
the liability of the inhabitants of Richmond Terrace to the payment of 
poor and other rates. The suit has been instituted by the parish of 
St. Margaret against the whole of the noble and wealthy individuals 
occupying premises on this spot, to recover arrears of these rates, 
amounting to several thousand pounds ; the parties not having paid any 
thing towards the poor-rates since the mansions were erected, under 
the pretext that the site upon which they stand was formerly that of a 
palace belonging to the first Duke of Richmond, and that the land 
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being the property of the Crown, they are exempt from taxes of the 
above description. The cause is set down for hearing on Wednesday 
next week; Sir C. Burrell, one of the inhabitants, and Henry Nichol- 
son, the parish beadle, being nominally the plaintiff and defendant. 
Privy Gardens, and some other places adjacent, are placed in the same 
situation; and their liability will be determined by the result of this 
action. In the latter place, stand the princely mansions of Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Buccleuch, Lord Dover, and other titled and wealthy 
individuals. 

In the Common Pleas, on Tuesday, a little girl named Rowland, 
suing by her next friend, claimed damages from a Mr. Bullock, a gen- 
tleman of fortune, who had accidentally driven over her in his phaeton. 
A surgeon stated, that although the child was severely hurt, no inju- 
rious consequences were likely to result to her from the accident. ‘The 
defendant is between sixty and seventy, and was driving with his ser- 
vant on the box beside him. The Jury, after considerable deliberation, 
found a verdict for the plaintiff ; damages 502. 

A Commission de lunatico inguirendo was held yesterday week at 
Gray’s Inn Coffeehouse, to ascertain whether Captain Kane, |. a 
and now a patient in Hope House Asylum, Brook Green, was com- 
petent to be intrusted with the management of his own affairs. Cap- 
tain Kane, it appeared, had been insane since 1826 ; and at present he 
fancied himself surrounded by legions of spirits, with which he 
imagined himself combating, and threw himself into various attitudes 
of defence and attack. The invalid was introduced by Mr. Mullins 
into the room; and he stated that he had been much annoyed by 
spirits. He observed that he loved Shakspeare ; and that Hanilet was 
his favourite play. The Commissioner told him a Jury had met to in- 
quire who were the most proper persons to take care of his property 
for him, and hoped he was comfortable. _ He replied in the aflirma- 
tive ; an answer very unusual for those in hissituation. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict, that the lunatic had been incompetent to manage his 
own affairs since 1826. When the verdict was returned, Mr. Ulark, 
a solicitor, of Brentford, said to the invalid, ‘‘ Do you recollect me, 
Sir?”—“ Yes ;” was the reply: ‘ by nature you are an honest man, 
but bv profession a rogue.” Mr. Clark said he should ask no more 
questions. 

On Monday, John Minter Hart, who also occasionally assumed the 
name of Morton, was tried at the Old Bailey Sessions, for stealing ten 
bills of exchange for 500/. each from Mr. Francis Dugdale Astley. 
The circumstances of the case were much the same as those already 
detailed in the trial of Henry Palmer, as an accessory to the transaction 
by which Mr. Astley had been defrauded of his acceptances to the 
amount of five thousand pounds. 

Mr. Alley, the prisoner’s counsel, urged, that as the stamps had been paid for 
by the prisoner, and as the acceptances had never been made over to a third 
person, the charge of felony fell to the ground. In support of this argument, 
re quoted the case of Mrs. Phepoe, who was tried in that Court in the year 
1795. ©! > was living under the protection of an old and wealthy gentleman ; 
and being “-sirous of getting some of his wealth, she forced him by threats, pro- 
ducing pistols, knives, and poison, to sign a promissory note for 2,0001. ; the 
stamp, as in the present case, belonged to the wrong..doer ; and it was decided 
by the Judges of the land, that the case did not amount to felony. It could not 
be said that the note was in the possession of the person who signed, nor that it 
had been assigned to a third person; therefore it was not a valuable security. 

He quoted two other decisions to the same effect; and the Judges 
having consulted together, directed that the prisoner should be acquitted 
on the charge of felony. There was another charge against him of 
stealing a bill of exchange from a Mr. James Stannard for 302. ; and 
he was tried again on Tuesday, and again acquitted, owing to an error 
in the indictment, which alleged the offence to have been committed in 
the “parish of Marylebone,” but omitted to add “county of Middle- 
sex.” The Court refused to give an order for his discharge; but the 
gaoler released him, as there was no detainer against him: he was, 
however, immediately taken into custody, on athird charge. 

After the first trial of Hart bad concluded, on Monday, Mr. Alley 
applied to the Court, that Henry Palmer, who had received the bills, 
might be called up and discharged. He observed that Palmer was then 
within the walls of that prison, having been convicted at Clerkenwell 
by the Clerkenwell Magistrates. The sentence they passed upon him 
was transportation for fourteen years. He thought it was extremely 
hard that the accessory should be convicted whilst the principal was 
acquitted. He thought that it was within the jurisdiction of the Court 
to deliver up the prisoner. 

Mr. Justice Littledale—“ The Court can’t stir in the matter. It has not the 
power of discharging a person under a sentence of transportation. You must 
apply for a Habeas Corpus in the Court of King’s Bench, before he can be 
brought up and discharged.” 

Business was at a stand in the Old Court on Wednesday, for want 
of bills of indictment. 

The Common-Sergeant informed the Jury, that the Grand Jury were still 
sitting at Clerkenwell ; and therefore he had no power to discharge them, al- 
though they had nothing to do. 

Several counsel, among whom Mr. Charles Phillips was conspicuous, com- 
plained, that not only was the time of the Judges of each Court, and of the Jury- 
men and counsel, wasted, but as long as the present system of doing business at 
Clerkenwell existed, there would be no end to delay and confusion. 

The Common-Sergeant said he did not wish to throw blame upon any indi- 
vidual. As soon as the Grand Jury were discharged, he would be happy to dis- 
miss the Petit Juries. 

In consequence of this delay, petitions, setting forth the inconvenience, 
were drawn up, and taken on Thursday to the Home Office; but Lord 
Melbourne being absent from town, they received no answer. The 
Recorder, however, said that an act of Parliament would be necessary 
to remedy the evil. 

Two boys were tried at the New Court on Tuesday, for feloniously 
assaulting another boy, with intent to steal some gold and silver bars 
from him, belonging to his master, a jeweller. It appeared that the 
whole affair was a frolic. 
Jury, remarked, that the evidence proved nothing more than what was 
called “a lark” among boys. The Jury, however, found both the 
lads Guilty. The Common-Sergeant suid, he was not prepared to 
term the verdict an improper one, but the case was serious and extra- 

ordinary, and he should deliberate before sentencing the prisoners, 





The Sessions closed on Thursday; when tne sentences were 
passed by the Recorder. A number of prisoners, several of whom 
were mere boys, were condemned to different terms of transporta- 
tion and imprisonment. The following received sentence of death— 
Charles Blundy, for a robbery committed upon the person ; Thomas 
Foster, Joseph Tebbutt, John Kelly, er Eames, Henry Jones, 
George Bennett, George Dybell, Joseph Baker, and John Coverdale, 
for breaking and entering dwelling-houses, and stealing property thereis 
above the value of 5/. ; and Gregorio Guinea, for maliciously stabbing 
and wounding a person with intent te murder him. The last prisoner 
being a Spaniard, an interpreter was sworn, and instructed to tell hiv 
what tue Court should dictate. To one of the intimations of the 
interpreter, the prisoner said he wished to know when he was to be 
hanged! and he begged that a priest might be sent to him immediately, 
that he might confess. The Recorder said that any spiritual adviser 
he might ‘suggest should attend. The interpreter explained to the 
Court, that the prisoner was quite ignorant of the practice in this 
country regarding felons. In Spain, execution almost immediately 
follows conviction; and the prisoner thought it was so here. He 
was then told that in this country there was a lapse of time between 
the fiat of the Court and the decision of the Crown. The prisoner 
then declared that he had nothing further to say. 


A discovery was made in Newgate on Thursday morning, which cam 
leave no doubt that an attempt to escape was contemplated by the pri- 
soners under sentence of death, and who were reprieved the other da 

by the King, at a Privy Council held at Brighton. The prisoners had 
been removed, as is usual in such cases, from the condemned cells to 
another part of the prison, there to await the order from the Secretary 
of State for their shipment. Several of them are well-known desperate 
characters, some of them returned transports. On T hursday, Mr. Cope, 
the new Governor, was induced to commence a search in that part of 
the prison where the reprieved convicts are confined ; and on examining 
the beds of several of the prisoners, which resemble in appearance and 
material large door-mats, it was discovered that many of them had been 
pulled to pieces and plaited together, so as to form very strong ropes, 
sufficient to bear the weight of two or three persons at the same time. 
‘There was also found concealed in the bed-clothes a large quantity of 
the tow or hemp of which the beds are fabricated, in a state of prepa- 
ration for manufacturing into ropes. On this discovery being made, 
the Sheriffs were immediately sent for out of court; and an investiga- 
tion took place, which ended in several of the ringleaders being placed 
forthwith in solitary confinement, anda further search directed. & 
was then found, that several of the bed-rugs had been cut up and rudely 
formed into gloves, for the presumed purpose of saving the hands of 
the prisoners from injury while sealing the wall, and descending outside 
by the ropes. Several knives were found concealed in the hemp er 
tow; and the jackets and caps of some of the prisoners were discoverod 
turned inside out, and presenting an appearance of having been used hy 
persons who had ascended the chimney, in order to work their way ous. 





The family of Mr. John Mills, of the East India Road, Poplar, 
were thrown into a state of great dismay on Friday last, by the receipt 
of a letter from Mr. William Mills, one of the sons of the above gen- 
tleman, who lately returned from Demerara, stating that he had beem 
trepanned on board the Marquis of Chandos West Indiaman, which left 
the West India Dock on the previous day, by Captain Galor, the com- 
mander, who had put him into irons, set a guard over him to prevent his 
escaping, and placed him in confinement in the cabin, with the intention 
of taking him to the West Indies. ‘The young gentleman implored of 
his family to lose no time in adopting measures to overtake the ship, 
which was then under weigh. On receiving this intelligence, Mr. 
Mills immediately despatched Mr. Charles Mills, and Mr. Browne, a 
solicitor, to Dover. ‘There they learned, that the ship was detained at 
Deal by head-winds. The Mayor of Dover sent some officers to ac- 
company the gentlemen, with full power to take Mr. William Mills out 
of the ship. The party started for Deal, which they reached at a late 
hour on Saturday night, and ascertained that the ship was not far off. 
A boat was engaged, and the boatmen were about to shove off; when, 
owing to the violence of the wind, the boat was capsized, and all the 
parties narrowly escaped a watery grave; but owing to the perseverance 
of the Deal pilots, the boat was righted, and the water baled out. * Mr. 
Charles Mills was, however, so much bruised by being thrown on the 
shingles, that he was obliged to return, and was carried back into the 
town. Mr. Browne and the officers, notwithstanding the boisterous 
state of the weather, succeeded in reaching the Marquis of Chandos, 
lying at anchor in the Downs, about twelve o’clock at night ; and de- 
manded of the carpenter of the ship, who was keeping watch on deck, 
to produce Mr. William Mills. The carpenter strongly denied that re 
was on board, and defied the officers to search the vessel. ‘The party 
immediately boarded her, and Captain Galor was called: he also denied 
that Mir. William Mills was in the ship; but, observing the determi- 
nation of the parties to search the vessel, at length agreed to produce 
the person of whom they were in search; and took them into the cabin, 
where they found Mr. William Mills in a state of mind bordering on 
frenzy. He had given up all hopes of being released, the pilot having 
left the vessel several hours previous; and his joy on seeing Mr. 
Browne was unbounded. The following explanation is given of the 
Captain’s conduct. The young gentleman had been engaged in busi- 
ness in Demerara; which not proving successful, he secreted himself 
on board the Marquis of Chandos, in order to get off to England. He 
was not discovered till the ship had been out twodays. Captain Galor 
is liable to a heavy fine, according to the law of Demerara, for taking 
away any person who was not registered as a passenger in the Custom- 
house books ; and it was to save himself from this penalty, that he con- 
trived to inveigle Mr. Mills on board his vessel, and carry him back. 





The Common-Sergeant, in charging the | 


The above account is abridged from that published in the Daily 
Papers; but now let us hear the other side. The pilot who had charge 
of the ship on board of which the outrage is said to have been 
committed, appeared before the Lord Mayor yesterday, accom- 
panied by a notary, a friend of Captain Galor. “The pilot was ready te 
swear, and had an affidavit drawn up, that no violence whatever was 
used towards the young man; that he was not put in irons or confined, 
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but allowed to walk the deck. Hetold the pilot that he was deter- 
mined to go to Demerara and deliver himself to his creditors. 

It appeared, however, from this man’s statement, that Mr. Mills had 
been inveigled on boagd by the Captain ; and was much surprised to 
find.that he was to be taken to Demerara. mopeees 

The pilot said, that the article which appeared in the Times was in- 
jarious to his character, and that he should proceed against the writer 
of it. The Lord Mayor remarked, that he must then be prepared to 
pay all the costs; and he would not allow him to be sworn, as he had 
nothing to do with the accusation against Captain Galor. 

The Police have received information that several hundred pounds’ 
worth of plate bave been stolen from the house of Mr. Mitchell, in 
Charles Street, Mayfair. John Stone, his under-butler, is supposed 
to be the robber. He had only been a fortnight in Mr. Mitchell’s 
sétvice, and decamped on the day of the robbery. From particulars 
which have been collected, it appears very probable that Stone had con- 
templated the robbery for some time; and had laid his plans with such 
eare, that he was enabled to pack up, carry off, and perhaps dispose of 
his booty without being detected. It is supposed that his object is to 

to America. with the money ; a robbery was effected in the summer 
mm a somewhat similar way at Mr. Mitchell’s residence in Bath. The 
property then carried off amounted to between 3,000/. and 4,000/. con- 
sisting chiefly of diamonds, pearls, and jewellery of the most costly 
description. A large reward was offered for the detection of the 
offender ; but nothing whatever has been discovered, though there can 
be little doubt of the property having been removed by some one well 
acquainted with Mr. Mitchell’s domestic arrangements. In the present 
on Mr. Mitchell has offered a reward of 40/. for the apprehension of 

tone, 

William Scatter, a Police Sergeant, who has been in the force three 
years, and hitherto borne an excellent character, was committed from 
the Union Hall Office on Tuesday, on a charge of robbing a sailor of 
some silver which he found in the waistcoat-pocket of the latter, at a 
public-house to which they had both gone to drink. 

Two men committed to Kingston Gaol for selling unstamped publi- 
eations, complained lately to Lord Melbourne that the bread was not 
fit to eat. His Lordship gave directions to the Magistrates at Queen 
Square to inquire into the truth of the complaint; and it is said that 
they have decided it was musty, and-ef bad quality. 





Mr. Benjamin King, an extensive lace-dealer, cut his throat, in a fit 
of insanity, at his house in Sydney’s Alley, on Tuesday last. 

On the same day, Sarah Lee a gold-lace embroiderer, who lived in 
Watt's Place, Regent Street, cut her throat, in a fit of insanity. 

Robert Pilcher, a married man, who held a situation at the London 
Docks, was drowned in the river Lea on Sunday evening. He was 
walking out with another man’s wife with whom he was intimate, wher, 
according to the story told by the woman, he suddenly let her hand go, 
and fell backwards into the river. She screamed, but no assistance 
came in time to recover the deceased. A Jury sat on the body, and 
delivered a verdict—* Died by falling into the river Lea.” 
§' An inquest was held on Tuesday, on the body of Mr. Harding Hal- 
len, a lapidary, residing at 10, Edward Street, Soho. In the year 1831, 

e had a severe brain fever, since which he had been affected in his 
mind. He had lately been disappointed in money affairs. On Satur- 
day, he told his servant that he had passed along Waterloo Bridge on 
the preceding morning, and the water looked remarkably tempting. The 
deceased was found hanging from the banisters in an hour after. 
Verdict, Temporary Insanity. 





The Country. 

The approaching vacancy for the borough of Leeds has set all par- 
ties in motion. Mr. M. T. Sadler is, of course, the favourite with the 
Tories. Mr. Joshua Bower of Hunslet, is expected to be the nominee 
of the Radical party; and the Whigs are directing their attention to 
Mr. Fawkes, son of the late Walter Fawkes, Esq. of Farnley Uall. 
The name of Fawkes must ever be dear to Yorkshiremen, and to all 
friends of rational and effective reform.—Halifux Express. 
® Mr. Banks of Leeds, candidate for Bradford at the last election, 
Mr. J. C. Ramsden, Mr. James Stuart Wortley, and Mr. Sadler, are 
all mentioned as likely to start for Huddersfield, as well as Mr. Black- 
burne the barrister. The last named gentleman has been called upon 
by the Liberal party to represent them. A requisition to that effect, 
numerously and respectably signed, was presented to him a few day’s 
snce. 

Lord Western is alarmingly ill at his country-seat. His cousin, Mr. 
James Western, and Dr. Warren, went down on Thursday afternoon, 
by the particular request of his Lordship. 

Mr. J. Brougham, M.P. for Kendal, is dangerously ill at Brougham 

all.— Carlisle Patriot. [This account has been contradicted. Mr. 
Brougham has been ill of the jaundice, but not dangerously. ] 

On Thursday week, a procession of an entirely new character took 
place in Birmingham ; being a congregation of the United Trades, for 
the purpose of assisting in the ceremony of laying the first stone of the 
Operative Builders’ Guildhall. The foundation-stone had the follow- 
ing inscription. 

“ This foundation-stone of the Operative Builders’ Guildhall was laid on the 28th 
day of November 1833, by Joseph Hansom, architect, ‘The cost of the structure is in- 
tended to be defrayed by the equal contributions ofall members of the Builders Trades’ 
Unions in Birmingham. The objects sought to be attained are—first, to give perma- 
nency and efficiency to the efforts of the working builders, to obtain and secure suffi- 
cient wages and fall employment for every member of their body; secondly, to provide 
for themselves schools of instruction in all the branches of the art of building, and also 
a sound, and practical education for their children; thirdly, to encourage in them- 
selves and families habits of temperance, peace, order, industry, charity, and good-will, 
and to iusure a competent provision against times of sickness aud accident, and a com- 
fertable retirement for the aged and infirm.” 


A model of the intended building was exhibited. The principal 
room, which is intended for meetings, lectures, school, &c. will be 75 
feet by 30 feet. A number of smaller rooms, for committees, classes, 
an are arranged above and below. The expense is estimated at near 


_ About a hundred of the members of the Birmingham Polish Asso- 
lation dined together last week, at the Assembly Rooms, Old Square, 
to commemorate the breaking out of the late Polish Revolution. 








The Tory Corporation of Maidstone have refused to submit to the 
Corporation Commissioners; alleging the same reasons for their con- 
tumacy as their Leicester brethren. 

The visit of the CorporationCommissioners to Shropshire has brought 
to light some of the practices of the Great Unpaid in that county ; an expo- 
sure of which would appear to be highly newessary. We noticed in the 
Spectator some weeks since a transaction respecting the false imprison- 
ment of two Bavarian girls, on a warrant which was given by the Ma- 
gistrates of Wenlock to a constable, to fill up with such names as he 
thought proper. Complaints were made at the Home Office, of the 
conduct of the Magistrates; but Lord Melbourne refused to interfere, 
on the ground that they acted under an exclusive jurisdiction, and were 
not appointed by Government. The constable was examined by the 
Corporation Commissioners ; and some additional circumstances, ex- 
planatory of the mode in which Shropshire Justices of the Peace some- 
times abused their authority, were elicited. lt appeared, that a prac- 
tice has long prevailed among the Magistrates of Wenlock, of permit- 
ting persons like Walter, the constable, to appear and swear to an in- 
formation, in the name of another ; and then, after allowing this perjury, 
granting executions, under which the property of the alleged debtor was 
promptly sold by the officer. Walter admitted that he continued this 
practice for a whole year; that he recovered Dr. Forester’s arrear of 
tithe in this way; and procured warrants of distress against the Quakers, 
for their church-rates, without troubling the Wardens to go before the 
Magistrates. He acted as agent for Dr. Forester; and the Magistrates 
never objected to his swearing the informations, though they were 
granted in other people’s names. During the last two years, they would 
not, however, permit him to swear the informations. This fellow, 
who seems to have been the worthy factotum of the Wenlock Magistrates, 
obtained a warrant of distress for church-rates upon a farmer in the 
neighbourhood ; which he put in execution, although he had never de- 
manded payment of the rate, and the farmer heard of the demand for 
the first time when the execution was in his premises. This was the 
farmer’s statement ; to which the constable laughing, replied— 

* Tt’salie. I asked you often for it.” 

Commissioner—“ How dare you, Sir, standing before us, with one of the 
blackest characters I ever knew a man to possess—how dare you call the evi- 
dence on oath of any man a lie, and laugh at conduct at which every one who 
hears you shudders ? Be more sensible of your situation, Sir.” 

Walter— I acted as auctioneer, and sold the hay ; I also printed the bills; 
I took three stacks of hay in execution, and let the company choose which they 
liked best. I did not appraise the hay before I sold it. I levied the distress at 
once.” 

Commissioner—“ So that, in fact, you swore the debt, served the summons, 
levied the distress, printed the handbills, sold up the goods, and put the money 
in cd pocket wikeos paying any one a farthing. Is that the case?” 

Walter—‘‘ It may be so, for any thing I know: I don’t deny it.” 

Well may the Morning Chronicle, in commenting upon this affair, re- 
mark, that “of all conceivable nuisances, the Corporations of England 
seem the chief.” 

An application was made last week to the Chester Magistrates, to 
compel Mr. Johnson, late Overseer of St. Oswald’s parish, to give up 
to the Board the sum of 2/. 5s. 6d. ; which he retained in his hands, for 
the purpose, as he said, of remunerating him for his trouble and loss of 
time in registering the names of freemen and county voters in his 
parish last. year. Mr. Johnson, in reply, said there must be something 
invidious in dragging him-under the notice of the public in this way, 
when there were individuals belonging to other parishes who were in 
office that retained sums of money to themselves in the same manner as 
he had done, and they were not noticed. The Town Clerk said, all 
Overseers were bound to pay the registration shilling into the hands of 
the parties authorized to receive the poor-rates; and, according to the 
76th clause of the Reform Act, if they neglected so to do, they were li- 
able to a penalty of 5007. Neither Overseers nor Assistant- Overseers 
could retain any of the monies so collected for their trouble; but the 
parishes, in vestry, could niake them an allowance, if they thought pro- 
per. Mr. Johnson, on hearing this, paid down the amount.— Chester 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Lamprell, Chairman of the meeting of the Friends of the 
Liberty of the Press, at Brighton, states that he has already received 
653 shillings, subscribed towards paying the fine of 50/. inflicted upon 
Mr. Cohen, by the Court of King’s Bench, independently of the sub- 
scriptions now going on in different parts of the kingdom for the same 
purpose. The unlimited subscription entered upon, for defraying the 
expenses incurred by Mr. Cohen on account of the prosecution, is 
going on most prosperously.— Brighton Guardian. 

Within the last six months the Welsh Independents have subscribed 
upwards of 17,000/. towards liquidating the aggregate debt of 30,000/. 
at present remaining upon all their places of worship in North and 
South Wales.—Bath Gazette. 


The following extracts from a letter addressed by a clergyman of 
Warwickshire, to the editor of the Warwick Advertiser, give a strange 
account of the conduct of a Magistrate of that county; and, if the facts 
are truly stated, make out another case for the interference of Lord 
Melbourne ; but we question whether his Lordship will deign to no- 
tice it. 

“An attempt has been made by a Magistrate of this county, and five other of my 
parishioners, to intimidate me from retaining a house I have lately taken, lest thereby 
I should gain a parochial settlement, by threatening, in case of my refusal to comply 
with their proposal, to deprive me of my curacy! This threat was conveyed to me by 
the said Magistrate ; and I certainly couceive it to have expressed the sentiments and 
resolution of the meeting, which, if not exactly within the church, was held at the open 
door thereof, aud was summoned by sound of bell. At all events, the threat has been 
twice since repeated by the same person, even in my own house. By my own fire-side— 
the Englishman’s sanctuary—I was told that it would be realized; and when my wife 
mildly and affectionately appealed to him if it were possible that he could harbour the 
thought of depriving her and her children, then standing, round her, of their bread, he 
sternly and haughtily, regardless of her sex as a woman—her rank as a lady—her feel- 
ings asa moth»r—replied, yes, and you may rest assured it will be done—no means left 
untried to accomplish it. Now at neither of these interviews did he cast the slightest 
imputation on my character; nay, at the first,on my saying that his conduct might 
arise from some prejudice he had taken, he declared that he had never heard a word 
agaiust me; yet, on our last conference upon the subject, he informed me that it was 
designed to pursue their object by preferring a charge against me of slovenly per- 
formance of the. duties ! oe nd id be 3 
“Why; at the eleve: th hour of my service in these parishes, should this charge (never 
heard by me be‘ore)1e alvanced? The why is plain: had I ted to p 
my rights as.a housel older, the slocen might have slovened on, and the slumberer 
might have slumbered at his ease, The sole reason I have heard, is breause I will not 
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ve up my | Ouse, or sub-tenant it from the parish, at a rent under 10/. per annum, that 

may not obtain a parochial settlement! for that is the “ head and front” of the busi- 
ness, and nothing else. In resisting the proposal I was actuated by several eonsidera- 
tions. It was an insult never, J am sure, offered to any other clergyman; it was ac- 
companied by intimidation to which no Englishman ought ever to submit; it was cal- 
culated to injure my credit through life, to destroy my respectability and influence in 
the parish, which a Magistrate ought to support, and not to diminish, Nor has any 
human being a right to intrude, as Mr.—— has done, on my domestic hours, shocking 
my ears with insult, and wounding the feelings of an amiable woman, as he has done. 
She has been ill from the day it was first mentioned, to say nothing of myself; and if 
proceedings like these are tolerated, who is safe? Parish officers will readily take the 
precedent, and a man might be hunted through the kingdom. » Mit si 

“ All the charges urged against me are false. All that I have advanced I solemnly 
state upon oath. Whatever else may be urged against me I will meet. Truth and 
Justice are on my side ; and, by them supported, I will—keep my house. 


: I am, Sir, yours, 
“ Kineton, 13th November 1833. G. M. Jounson. 


“ We, the undersigned, do hereby swear to the facts above-stated, as far as we are 

respectively concerned. G. M. Jounson, 
Saran JoHNsSON. 
“ Sworn before me at Warwick, this 13th day of November 1833. 
Jou Morais, Mayor of Warwick.” 

Appearances indicate an approaching struggle between the operatives 
of Derby and their employers; which, we are afraid, will be attended 
with an almost total suspension of business for a time, unless a com- 
promises take place. During the past week, it is said that upwards of 
eight hundred of the workmen have joined the Trades’ Union, and entered 
into engagements with each other, under the sanction of an oath, which 
is imposed on every member; but the terms of this compact are kept a 
profound secret. Their object, however, is. understood to be the pro- 
tection of labour; and for this purpose they have adopted the forms 
and ceremonies of the Freemasons or Odd Fellows. These proceed- 
ings, connected with what has transpired at Manchester, Leeds, and 
other places, have aroused the attention of the manufacturers, who 
have had several meetings during the week, but nothing has transpired 
respecting their intentions. It appears, however, the workmen them- 
selves are apprehensive their employers will follow the example of the 
Leeds manufacturers, and try to break up the Union by refusing to em- 
ploy any of the members.—Derby Reporter. 

The total population of Liverpool is estimated at 220,974, of whom 
62,051 are Roman Catholics. 





A riot took place at Cambridge on Monday evening. It appears 
that some poor man had died, not in the workhouse, but, having 
received parochial relief, a coffin was prepared for the body ;_ and there 
was every appearance that it would be interred with due religious cere- 
mony. A discovery, however, took place, that it had been conveyed to 
‘the Anatomy Schools. The Overseers of Trinity parish were charged 
with this violation of their duty; they defended themselves in a parish 
meeting, at which the disposal of the body for dissection was declared 
illegal. On Monday night, the mob assembled, forced the Anatomy 
Schools, broke the windows, and destroyed some of the skeletons, 
models, and preparations. Several were taken into custody, chiefly by 
the young men of the University; and nineteen, we believe, com- 
mitted.— Times. 

Dr. Clarke, the Professor of Anatomy, issued the following notice 
on Tuesday. 

“ Lest it may be supposed by some, in palliation of the riot at the Anatomi- 
cal School yesterday evening, that the body received there for examination was 
illegally | pee I beg to state that the same was received from those whom I 
conceived (as they themselves did) to have been in legal possession of the same ; 
that the deceased had no relations in Cambridge; that those at a distance were 
applied to and concurred ; that, as far as I am concerned, the recent Anatomy 
Bill was essentially complied with; and that the parish authorities received 
from me an assurance, that before the end of three weeks the deceased should 
gs decent Christian burial in the church of the parish which supported 

At the Chelmsford Assizes, on Tuesday, Henry and James Judd 
were found guilty, and sentenced to death, for a burglary committed in 
the house of William Adams, at Roydon, on the 25th ult. The pri- 
soners had entered the house of the prosecutor, who is upwards of 
eighty, living with his daughter, a widow; and made them both deliver 
up money in bank-notes, gold, and silver, by threatening their lives. 
Prosecutor’s daughter swore to Henry Judd as being one of the men 
who entered her room; and foot-marks traced from the prosecutor’s to 
the prisoner’s house, corresponded with the shoes of the latter. Henry 
King and John Judd were on the same day found guilty, and sentenced 
to death, for having committed a highway robbery on John Brown, 
whom they beat very severely. During the scuffle, the prosecutor bit 
the finger of the prisoners; who put his hand over his mouth. The 
prosecutor swore that King was the man; and on examination, the 
mark of a bite was discovered upon one of his fingers. 

Mr. Hernaman, the proprietor of the Newcastle Journal, who lately 
charged an agent of Lord Durham and other parties with assaulting him 
in his own office, for haying printed a handbill, the author of which he 
refused to name, was again assaulted on Wednesday week, in Sunder- 
land, by Mr. J. Kidson junior, and two other persons. Mr. Kidson, 
who conceived himself aggrieved by the publication of the handbill, 
threatened to knock his eyes out, and manifested unequivocal symptoms 
of carrying his threat into execution, when Mr. Hernaman sought re- 
fuge ina shop. ‘The defendant was bound over to keep the peace, and 
to answer the complaint at the Assizes. 

Two debtors were brought to the Castle last week, on a Magistrate’s 
warrant, for non-payment of peor-rates, at Oldham, one for the sum of 
five shillings and sixpence, and the other for six shillings and sixpence. 
The debtors in the Castle raised, by subscription, the sums; and the 
two unfortunate men returned home the next day with the bailiffs who 
brought them.—Zancaster Gazette. ; 

On Wednesday week, the house of a poor man of the name of 
Pearson, of Middleton, near Manchester, was stripped of all its furni- 
‘ture, consisting of an old table, two chairs, two mugs, and a number of 
other small articles of crockery, to satisfy a claim of 5d. made by the 
Rev. J.C. Way, Rector of Middleton, for Easter Offerings (so 
called). It appears that Pearson had neglected to pay the Rector's 
claim, and that costs to the amount of 18s. had been incurred to re- 
cover the original sum of 5d. Three bailiffs entered the house, and 
proceeded into his bed-room, expecting to find a sufficient ammount of 
property to satisfy their demand ; but there was neither bed nor bedding. 


A preacher from America, calling himself St. Acnochia E. Aama- 
ellionel Fox, dressed in gray clothes, and a broad-brimmed hat, and 
wearing long red hair, professing to be a Christian, but of Jewish de- 
scent, must have attracted the notice of a number of our readers in the 
towns of the West Riding, where he has been travelling for some time 
past, visiting different places of worship, and occasionally pues in 
the streets. Last Sunday, some persons in Bradford cruelly illtreated 
this inoffensive man; and one of them thrust a sharp instrument 
through his cheek, while he was knocked down by others and very 
much bruised. In consequence of this treatment, he is now laid upin 
Leeds. —Leeds Mercury. 

At a recent meeting of the Holderness hounds, the attention of the 
hunt was called to an exhibition forming no part of the expeeted 
sports—no other than the horsewhipping of Mr. Ridsdale, an imdi- 
vidual well known on the turf, by Mr. Gully, M.P. _Mr. Gully after- 
wards apologized to Mr. Hodgson; stating that Mr. Ridsdale had been 
circulating improper reports respecting his betting, and that this was 
the first opportunity afforded for inflicting chastisement on him,— 
Sheffield Iris. 

An attempt was made on Saturday last to assassinate Mr. Egerton 
Smith, the editor and publisher of the Liverpool Mercury. About ten 
o’clock, a gentleman was shown into the editor’s room at the Mercury 
office; who, to Mr. Smith’s great surprise, deliberately fastened the 
latch of the door, and began to talk in a very strange and incoherent 
manner. He described himself as the gentleman who had recently 
advertised in the Mercury and other papers for a wife ; and he had come 
to complain of what he considered personal allusions of an offensive 
nature to him in sundry paragraphs in the last Mercury. Mr. Smith 
protested that he had never seen him before, and that no allusion what- 
ever had been made to him in his paper. This conversation lasted 
about five minutes ; when Mr. Smith’s alarm was considerably excited 
by seeing the stock of a pistol protruding from his breast. While pre- 
paring to resist any attack that might be made on him, the stranger 
drew another pistol from his inside pocket, and at that instant Mr. 
Smith closed on him. A struggle ensued, in which Mr. Smith used all 
his efforts to turn the pistols in such a direction as to prevent any injury 
to either of them in the event of any one of them going off. The noise 
occasioned by the struggle alarmed two gentlemen, who were in an 
outer room; who, apprehending the worst consequences, burst in the 
door and seized the supposed assassin. As he is a strong athletic man, 
they had some difficulty in keeping him down; and on taking the 
pistols from him, they were found to be loaded with powder and ball, 
and further prepared for fatal mischief by having percussion caps on. 
He was then taken before the Magistrates ; and it was ascertained that 
his name is De Bruin, and that he had been a merchant's clerk. 
There is reason to believe that he is insane. ‘The Magistrates 
remanded him for further examination. 


As Mr. Richard Ellis, an extensive market- gardener at Pattenham, 
in Surry, was returning home, early on Saturday morning, from Covent 
Garden market, along Esher road, three men stopped him. Two of 
them presented pistols to his head, while the third rifled his pockets ; 
from which he took a canvass bag, containing sixteen sovereigns and 
some silver; they then decamped. Mr. Ellis had noticed them on the 
preceding day, at the Three Goats public-house, in the Wandsworth 
road, where they were drinking together. ‘This was between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon; and it is supposed that they followed 
Mr. Ellis to London, and watched his return, expecting a much greater 
booty. 


On Saturday sennight, a haulm stack, the property of Mr. Flitton, 
of Bassingbourne, Cambridgeshire, was set fire to, and destroyed. A 
most extraordinary act of rashness and self-destruction occurred on 
this oceasign. A man named Worland, formerly whipper-in to the 
Royston harriers, in a state of intoxication ran into the fire, and was 
very much burnt, before the people who had assembled could get him 
out again. Having extricated him from this dreadful situation, they 
held him fast till he requested them to allow him to tie his shoes; 
when stooping, apparently for that purpose, he watched his opportunity, 
and rushing again into the middle of the fire, threw himself down. He 
was dragged out again by the bystanders with great difficulty, and at 
considerable risk and injury to themselves: they pulled him by the 
hand, the skin of which came off, and was found next morning near 
the spot! The wretched man was carried home and expired the next 
day. On being asked why he did the rash act, he replied that he was 
a fool. He denied having set the stack on fire; and said he had 
enough to answer for, but not for that. He was a man of loose 
character, and had latterly attended the neighbouring fairs. —Essex 
Herald. 

On the Ist instant, nine stacks of corn, and a stable with three 
horses, the property of a farmer at Barton, near Cambridge, were set 
on fire, and totally consumed. The owner is an Overseer, but is said to 
be a humane and popular man. 

Liverpool and the neighbourhood, were visited on Thursday and 
yesterday week by a hurricane, which is said to have been equal in 
severity to one which occurred about twelve years since, and caused 
great damage. We extract the following particulars from the Liver- 
pool Albion. 

“On Thursday, the barometer fell lower and more suddenly than it has been 
observed to do for many years. Many masters of vessels which were ready for 
sea, consequently remained in dock ; and the event has shown the prudence of 
their conduct. In the course of the afternoon, the storm came on, and raged 
with uncontrolled fury, from the N.W., throughout the night. It attained its 
greatest height between nine and eleven o’clock on Friday forenoon; but 
moderated towards evening. It was high-water at half-past twelve o’clock. 
The tide should have risen eighteen feet; but, we understand, it exceeded that 
altitude by about six feet, being the highest tide known for several years. At 
this time, the river presented a grand and very interesting spectacle, the water 
dashing over the pier-heads with alarming fury. A good deal of damage was 
done in the ship-builders’ yards, loose spars, timber, boats, and in one instance- 
the frame of a vessel being swept away. A number of boats and a quantity of 
old timber belonging to Mr. ‘Atherton, of New Brighton, were also carried off. 
These materials Tels borne along by the tide, gave the river the appearance of 
being covered with a wreck ; and the most alarming reports of disasters gen | 
the shipping were speedily circulated. While the storm was at its height 





—Leeds Mercury. 
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daring to attempt the passage. Nearly all the vessels which put to sea on 
Thursday were forced to return. On the ebb of the tide, the river, in addition 
to the wreck we have mentioned, was covered with trees, grass, &c. ; all iridi- 
cations that the country above Runcorn had been inundated, either by the en- 
croachments of the tide, or by heavy floods from above. e need scarcely say, 
that many of the vessels in the docks have sustained partial injury. The steam- 
boat cnplayed to tow the flats belonging to the Duke of Bridgewater's canal, 
actually sailed over the dock! In consequence of this, her paddle-box, wheels, 
&c. must be taken off to permit her return to the river.” 

In the docks and shipbuilding yards, much damage has been done, 
and great quantities of timber fleated down the river. The stern frame 
of one vessel was entirely torn away. ‘The merchandise deposited on the 
quays of Duke’s Dock was also much damaged. 

** At sea, the storm was particularly destructive. Persons who were out 
during its continuance describe it as having been one of the most violent they 
ever experienced. Several vessels have been wrecked on the adjacent coast, and 
a great number of valuable lives lost. Our shipping intelligence, under the 
dates of Saturday and yesterday, contains melancholy particulars of these dis- 
asters. The most awful occurrence is the loss of pilot-boat No. 1, the Good 
Intent, which was wrecked on Friday morning. 

* This boat had on board a number of the pilots who had taken the vessels out 
during the week. She was driven by the violence of the storm towards the 
Lancashite shore; but, owing to the thicksben of the weather, the crew could 
not tell their true situation. In the course of Thursday night, during a lurch 
of the boat, the punt was washed off the deck, and thrown into the belly of the 
sail, which being thus rent, was blown to atoms by the wind. The vessel then 
became unmanageable, and drove towards the shore. Several of the unfortunate 
crew lashed themselves to the rigging, while the remainder tried to keep their 
hold en deck, or sought shelter below. At length she was driven on Formby 
beach, when only nine men and boys, out of a crew of twenty-two, were saved ; 
the remainder, thirteen in number, having been drowned, either before or after 
the boat struck. 

** About noon, on Friday, the brig Susan of London, 230 tons register, bound 
from Liverpool to Marseilles with a general cargo, of which two steam-engines 
formed part, was observed to have got upon the north bank. The crew of the 
life-boat were in readiness, with all ier materials complete ; so that not a mo- 
ment was lost, and making their way through a tremendous sea, gained the 
wreck. Although the brig had then ten feet water in her hold, the Captain 
obstinately refused to abandon her, stating he did not consider himself in dan- 
ger. So little aware were all on board of their real situation, that they imagined 
themselves to be in the mouth of the Chester river. The stubborness of the 
Captain compelled the life-boat’s men to cast off from the wreck three times; 
they returned again and again, until they prevailed upon the Captain, with his 
crew and passengers, to consult their own safety, by getting into the life-boat. 
The persons thus delivered were thirteen in number, consisting of the Captain 
and nine hands, two engineers, and a lady passenger; and the only living crea- 
tures left on board were a Newfoundland dog, a cat, and two pigs, which 
perished when the vessel went to pieces about midnight.” 

In the town, the streets bore witness to the violence of the storm; 
being strewn with slates, bricks, chimney-pots, palisading and coping- 
stones. It would be endless to enumerate all the instances of damage 
of this sort which has been sustained. 

A poor woman, employed as a warper or winder in the woollen ma- 
nufactory of Mr. Hoyle at Bury, lost her life on Monday week, ina 
manner shocking to the imagination. She worked in the lower story, 
which is partly below the surface of the ground. About three o’clock 
on Monday afternoon, she descended into the excavation on the outside 
of the back part of the building, made for the freer admission of the 
light, for the purpose of cleaning her window. Whilst she was so en-. 
gaged, the corners of a fringed worsted shawl were caught by an iron 
shaft, that runs from the steam-engine, through an aperture in the 
window, to turn the machinery in the mill; and it instantly drew her 
neck tightly to the shaft, and whirled her body round with frightful 
velocity. A painter, who was working at the outside of a window in 
the story above, immediately went to her assistance ; but in attempting 
to release her, he found he should share her fate if he persevered in his 
humane efforts. Unfortunately, he knew not how to stop the engine ; 
and the poor woman was whirled round with every revolution of the 
shaft, tiJl another person came and effected that object. The shawl was 
cut from the shaft, and she was conveyed to her own residence, where, 
after a faint sob, she expired. At the time of the accident, the 
shaft was making upwards of sixty revolutions per minute; and as 
the deceased was of tall stature, and revolving at this speed, her limbs 
were fractured ina horrible manner. 

On Wednesday night, about ten, on the other side of Daventry, as 
the Holyhead and Birmingham mail was proceeding to London, it was 
completely blown over by a sudden und violent gust of wind. The 
passengers, as well as the coachman and guard, escaped without serious 
Injury. ‘The bags were brought to London by post-chaise conveyance. 





SCOTLAND. 


The Society for the abolition of Church Patronage held a meeting 
on Tuesday last, at the Waterloo Hotel, Edinburgh, for the purpose 
of petitioning both House of Parliament for the abolition of the 
present system of patronage in the Church of Scotland. Amongst 
the gentlemen present, were Mr. George Sinclair, Mr. A. Johnstone, 
Mr. Colquhoun, Dr. M‘Crie, Sir William Seton, Dr. Muirhead, 
and Mr. A. Campbell. Mr. Sinclair was in the chair; and addressed 
the meeting in a long and amusing speech. He referred to the conduct 
of Ministers as regards this question, and to the course taken by some 
distinguished Scottish Members, 


“ I must express some regret at the supineness, not to say hostility, which his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers have evinced in relation to this cause. Of them I wish to speak with 
the highest respect, knowing that they have many claims on the confidence and grati- 
tude of the country ; but I do fear that they are not sufficiently impressed with the 
truth which is every day brought more and more home to me, and convinces me that 
the only way possible cither to preserve this or the sister establishment will be to re- 
form every abuse of which the people can justly complain. In the second place, I con- 
trast with feelings of sorrow the conduct pursued, both in and out of Parliament, in 
reference to this question, by the honourable Members of Parliament for Glasgow, with 
that of the two highly respectable individuals who represent the Scottish Metropolis, 
I canuot call to miud without feelings of heartfelt pleasuie, the kind and constant con- 
fidence I met both from Mr. Ewing and Mr. Oswald, than whom none more frequently 
reminded me how impossible it was, in defereuce to the feelings of the people of Scot- 
land, to postpone this question until another session.” 

But what had been the conduct of the Members for Edinburgh ? 

“Thad the honour not long ago to be present at a public entertainment given, and 
most properly given, to those distinguished individuals who have done so much to prc- 
mote the honour and prosperity of this country ; and although one of these learned and 
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sixty, and given the remaining minute to this question), he never made the slightest 
allusion in his address to Scotland—no more than if it had regarded that of Nova 
Scotia; and when the other distinguished Representative addressed the company for 
three-quarters of an hour, these, considered the leading national grievances of Scotland, 
did not find a place during the whole of his observations.” 


No petition had been presented to the House of Commons in favour 
of the existing system of patronage. It was not likely that he should 
be called upon, in preference to Mr. Jeffrey, to draw up such a peti- 


tion ; but he should have no hesitation in drawing one up in some such 
terms as these. 


“ Unto the honourable, and so forth, the petition of Cringfield, in the presbytery of 
Remain, humbly shows, that your petitioners have heard with regret, that certain ill- 
advised men are endeavouring to procure for us the right of selecting our pastors, who 
are to have the superintendence over our souls. The petitioners beg to state, that they 
and theiv forefathers have, for a period of nearly three hundred years, been in full 
communion with the Church of Scotland; have long established the Word in their 
families ; are in a total dependence on the Ministers of the parish-church for the ordi- 
nances of God; aud that although some of them are constantly enabled to attend the 
chureh, yet that their aged parents, and their wives and little ones, cannot enjoy the 


same piviegens but notwithstanding, they beg to state to the Honourable House, 
that they are sorry to see themselves invested with the power of naming their own 
minister. 


They think that power would be extended better to the Right Honourable 
the Earl of Sweepstakes—a nobleman whose family has enjoyed this privilege for 
three hundred years ; but neither he nor any of his friends or acquaintances were ever 
known to enter the parish-church. That nobleman’s house is about one hundred miles 
from the parish of your petitioners ; some of whom having had occasion to go there on 
business, were anxious to know his sentiments; aud accordingly they found that 
although he kept fifteen hunters, he kept no chapfain, and never was known to cross 
the thieshold of the church where he resides. One of your petitioners also having 
had occasion to go to London, where this nobleman constantly resides, got acquainted 
with one of his servants, and asked him where his masterattended on Sundays. He 
was answered, Crockford’s. On inquiring if that was a place of worship. he 
that it was a gambling-house; where many Scotch and English patrons spent the 
greater part of theirtime. But, notwithstanding this, your petitioners request patro- 
nage to remain as itis, and’shall ever pray,” &c, 

Mr. Johnstone, Dr. M‘Crie, and other gentlemen, addressed the 
meeting. Resolutions and a petition were agreed to. 

Mr. Abercromby is preparing the heads of a bill for decollegiating 
those Edinburgh churches which bave at present two ministers. It is 
a remarkable fact, that in those churches that have two ministers the 
seats are invariably worse let.—Edinburgh Chronicle. 

We learn with pleasure, that a requisition to the Lord Provost is in 
the course of signature, desiring him to call a public meeting, for the 
purpose of forming an association to procure and disseminate informa- 
tion respecting the Corn-laws, and to adopt such other measures as may 
promote the application of the principles of free-trade to the importa- 
tion of grain. It has already obtained the signatures of several of our 
most eminent mercantile men.—Glasgow Argus. (Excellent! Let 
this example of the intelligent and spirited men of Glasgow be gene- 
rally followed in the towns, and, let the greedy and ignorant squires do 
their best, the Corn-laws will not be allowed to cumber the Statute- 
book above two sessions longer. ] 

Sir Henry Parnell was at Glasgow lately, in the course of his Excise 
inquiries. He was afterwards to visit Ayr, Portpatrick, and thence go 
to Ireland. While in Glasgow, Sir Henry was requested to accept ofa 
public dinner, and invited by the Magistrates to dine with the corpora- 
tion ; both of which he was, from his limited stay, under the necessity 
of declining, but promised, should he return by Glasgow, to avail him- 
self of these compliments. 

A public dinner was given last week by a number of the electors of 
Perth, to Mr. Oliphant, of Condie, Member for the city, as a mark of 
their approbation of his conduct in Parliament. Provost Pringle was 
in the chair. : 

The representation of Berwickshire is vacant by the death of Mr. 
Marjoribanks. 

There are now not less than fifty thousand artisans engaged through- 
out Scotland in the manufacture of shawls from Cashmere, or the Thi- 
bet goat. The yarn, however, for this purpose, is at present obtained 
from France.—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 














TRELAND. 


A meeting of the united parishes of St. Michaci and St. John was 
held in Dublin on Thursday week, for the purpose of getting up peti- 
tions for Repeal and the extinction of tithes ; at which both the city 
members attended, and spoke much more than the newspapers could 
report for them, being in arrear with the previous day’s thirteen 
columns. In the evening, an anniversary dinner was held in the Com- 
mercial Buildings, for the benefit of a Catholic charity, the Clondalkin 
Free School; at which Messrs. O’Connell, Sheil, Ruthven, O’Dwyer, 
and Ronayne, and Mr. Barrett (editor of the Pilot) spoke with un- 
diminished agitative zeal; and yesterday morning, Messrs. O’ Connell 
and Ruthven, were at it again, in the parish of St. Michan, re- 
iterating ‘ Petition! petition for repeal and extinction of tithes!” As 
the charity dinner speeches contain some political points (which, 
though speakers over their wine may forget next day, yet will live as 
convivial pledges in the recollections of their constituents, and otlier 
«gentle readers,”) { shall extract a few of the most characteristic and 
striking. And first, the leader's first attack on the Irish Secretary.— 
Times Correspondent. 

Mr. O'Connell was, as usual, in the chair; and after the cloth was removed, 
spoke at large on the growing prevalence of the democratic principle throughout 
Europe, and its coincidence with the prosperity of Europe. He then said— 
‘ Coming home to our own village affairs, what advantage is it to us that Lord 
Anglesea and Stanley have been removed, if they are succeeded by as prosecut- 
ing a Lord Wellesley, and as unpopular a Littleton ? The change in the cards 
is valueless! 1 have not the least confidence in either. I will venture to pro- 
phesy, that they will turn out as Anglesea and Stanley did. I prophesied that 
Anglesea would be the most unpopular man in Ireland, and that prophecy has 
been fulfilled. There is, however, one step below Lord Anglesea’s unpopularity, 
and I think that Mr. Littleton will eventually descend into it.” 

Mr. Sheil, in speaking of the crisis in which this country was placed, ob- 
served—* A trial had taken place, of which the result would be to give wider 
circulation to the arguments urged by Mr. O’Connell. Thus, the Attorney- 
General had made himself the involuntary auxiliary of agitation. He had called 
forth from Mr. O'Connell an exercise of faculty in which the wielder of the fierce 
democracy had surpassed himself, and displayed more energy, force, and diver- 
sity of power than he had ever yet manifested in his numerous forensic achieve- 
ments. * Respecting the verdict, he should say nothing there. In 
Parliament, the course pursucd of empanelling a jury would be the subject of in~ 
vestigation ; and there the Government would be called on to reconcile the ex 
clusion of Roman Catholics from juries with their reiterated protestations.” 
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Mr. Barrett spoke as freely and as boldly as if no sentence hung over his 


head. ‘I congratulate Ireland on the political influence of this trial. I may 
suffer, but martyrs make proselytes; and it is worth some suffering to give my 
country the benefit of such an uncompromising repeal speech as was made by the 
Liberator. * Was it nothing to have made the Court of King’s Bench 
an arena for agitation ? Is it nothing to have shown that every attempt to make 
a victim to an opinion is the means of its dissemination—that when discussion 
of Repeal is silenced without the courts of law, it will Pw 3 be transferred within 
their precincts; and that thus Repeal will be advanced by the very efforts to 
arrest its progress? * * * J venture to predict that the prosecution, with 
all its attendant circumstances, will be one of the greatest embarrassments which 
any men ever wantonly threw in their own way. It places them in open war 
with the population; and one step more in the career will render the breach 
irreparable.” 

One of the anticipated consequences of O’Connell’s agitation in the 
King’s Bench, the increase of his Metropolitan rent, is turning out cor- 
rectly. The parish of St. Audeon, which only subscribed 671. last year, 
on Sunday made up 106/. Other city parishes have yet to settle their 
accounts. 


Mr. Hill’s answers in reply to the following Irish members, remoy- 
ing from them the imputation of being what the Irish Repealers term 
“the traitor,” have been published in Dublin—Mr. John O’Connell, 
Mr. W. F. Finn, Mr. E. S. Ruthven, Mr. E. Ruthven, and Mr. A. 
H. Lynch. 


The Comptroller-General of the Stamp-office,in Dublin has issued a 
printed circular, intimating that in future, when newspapers shall be re- 
turned to the Stamp-office to be cancelled, in order that the value of 
the stamps may be returned, newspaper proprietors will be required to 
make oath that the returned papers have not been lent to advertisers, 
nor to any other person whatsoever. 

The Hibernian Banking Company held their half-yearly meeting in 
Dublin on Monday; when a dividend of two per cent. on the half-year 
was declared. 

Doubtless there must have been a pretty considerable storm at 
Limerick on Thursday week ; though the following Hibernian account 
of it, in the Limerick Chronicle, goes somewhat beyond our sober and 
humble notions of the style proper for narrative. 

«A violent gale of wind set in at W.N.W., accompanied by occasional heavy 
showers of rain; and on the same evening, the gale assumed all the appalling 
characteristics of a most furious hurricane. Throughout the night, the scene 
was terrific in the extreme, and the streets presented a most desolate aspect. 
Nearly all the public gas-lights were extinguished; and the howling of the 
storm, as it swept in pitiless squalls through every street, Jane, and alley, struck 
terror to the hearts of every inmate of those mansions which suffered more or 
less from its destructive power. A spring-tide, raised by the storm beyond its 
usual boundaries, dashed with desperate force against the quays, rolling a vast 
mass of water over the docks, &c. and presenting one continuous sheet of liquid 
foam, at either side of the river for two miles. Several boats were thrown out 
of the docks upon the quay, where they were left high and dry at low tide. 
The vessels of the Shannon Yacht Club, laid up for the winter season at an- 
chorage in the Abbey river, were driven against the salmon-weir bank, but re- 
ceived no material injury. The strong banks enclosing the Abbey river (island 
and salmon-weir) were broken up, and the waters rushed in, deluging the fields 
on both sides to a wide extent. The cattle grazing there, cows and sheep, were 
saved with great difficulty. The long pavement, or causeway, from Quinpool 
to the Thomand Gate Distillery, was inundated, and the fields around flooded. 
The yards of the city gaol were full of water, and the tide came up to its very 
gates, as it did also to the verge of the flagging on Arthur’s Quay. The under- 
ground kitchens in houses adjacent to the river were from one to two feet deep 
in water. It is worthy of remark, that a few hours before this dreadful com - 
motion, the quicksilver fell rapidly to a degree so low as we scarce evcr remem- 
ber. The horses of the Ennis coach had to wade knee-deep several miles of the 
road, especially about Cratloe, without a vestige of the usual landmarks. The 
salmon- weir received considerable damage, a great portion of the large timber- 
work having been torn up and sent adrift. Some of the strongest houses in the 
city literally rocked in the blast like a cradle. A house building off William 
Street, which wanted merely the roofing to complete it, was hurled to the 
ground, and became a pile of rubbish.” 





PMiscellanegus. 

The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Carlisle, and Sir Robert Peel, 
are all named for the office of Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
upon the decease of Lord Grenville, who still lingers without hope of 
recovery. [Have the Church and King party forgiven Sir Robert 
Peel for his treachery to their cause ? can they trust him again ?] 

A report is prevalent that the King intends creating three Irish 
Dukes, and that the following noblemen are to be raised in the Peer- 
age,— Marquis Wellesley, as Duke of Dublin; the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, as Duke of Kerry; and Earl Fitzwilliam, as Duke of Rock- 
ingham.— Morning Herald. 

Sir Joshias Rowley is about (o proceed to the Mediterranean, as 
Commander-in- Chief of the British fleet on that station, in the room 
of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who is coming home. 

Orders have been issued to suspend recruiting for the King’s forces, 
preparatory to bringing each regiment fifty men below its complement, 
as was the case in 1828, 1829, and 1820; by which a reduction of 
several thousand men will be effected without difficulty or expense. 
Thus, Sir Henry Parnell’s advice is acted upon at last. 

The exportions of silver to the Continent go on very extensively. 
It appears by authentic returns, that during the week between the 2Ist 
and 28th ult., 911,444 ounces of silver were exported to Calais and 
to Lisbon. The quantity of gold exported within the same period was 
only 700 ounces.— Times. 

On Saturday, St. Andrew’s day, the annual anniversary dinner of the 
London Scottish Hospital was celebrated at the London Tavern, Sir 
L. Shadwell (in the absence of the Duke of Gordon, President) in the 
chair. From the report read by the Secretary, it appeared that the in- 
stitution, established in the time of James the First and chartered by 
Charles the Second, steadily progresses in usefulness. During the last 
year, not less than two hundred and fifty Scotchmen were relieved, and 
two hundred and forty sent back to their native country. 

A proclamation for the further prorogation of Parliament will ap- 
pear in Tuesday night’s Gazette; and on the following Thursday it 
will be ,prorogued, with the usual ceremony, in the House of Lords, 
and a day appointed for its meeting for the despatch of business. 





BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 

On the 27th ult., at Hanover, the Dutchess of Camprinor, of a daughter. 

On the 3rd inst., at Pimlico Lodge, Mrs. Joun Lerrsos Evutot, of a son. 

On the Ist inst, at her house in Upper Brook Street, Lady Louisa Fincu, of & 
daughter. 

On the 2d inst., in Belgrave Street, Eaton Square, the Lady of E. Berwick Hag- 
woop, Esq., of a son. 

On the 4th inst., in Hanover Square, the Lady of Tuomas Wyarr, Esq., of Witten- 
hall House, East Barnet, of a daughter. 

On the 3d inst., at Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks, Kent, Lady Tempiemore, of a son, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 28th ult., the Rev. B. Lucas Cusrrrt, son of George Cubitt, Esq., of Catfield, 
Norfolk, to Emma, youngest daughter of Francis Holyoake, Esq., of Tettenhall, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Wittiam Murray, Esq,, Lieut.-Col, Perth Militia, son of Sir P. Murray of Ochter- 
tyre, Bart., to HeLen, daughter of the late Sir A. Keith, Knight Marshal of Scotland, 

On the 2d inst., at Chicksands Priory, Bedfordshire, Captain C. ButKexry, to Cuar. 
LoTTE, daughter of Sir William Todd, 

On the 30th ult., at Dieppe, Maroaret, youngest daughter of the late Samuel 
Brawne, Esq., to Joao Anronto Chevalier pa Cunna, son of the Marquis d’Inham- 
bussé, Commander of the Order of Christ, and Gentleman of the Chamber to their Im- 
perial Highnesses the Princesses of the Brazils. 

DEATHS. 

On the 3d inst., Lord Viscount Exmouru, in his 47th year. 

On the 22d ult., in London, Sir Kennira Dovetas, Bart., one of the Jurats of Hythe, 

On the 27th ult., at Kirkland, near Leven, Fifeshire, James Perer, Esq,, of Kirk- 
land Works. 

In Walcot Place, Lambeth, Lord Kinestanp. The late Peer married thrice; and 
has issue by his first wifean only son, John, the present Viscount; by his two last 
wives he has noissue. The title is an Irish one, and not that of a Peer of Parliament. 

The Rev. J. M. Rice, of the Royal Crescent, Brighton. 

On the 19th ult., in his 75th year, Wittiams FuLuer, Esq., eldest son of John Bostock 
Fuller, late of the Close of Salisbury. 

On the 30th ult., at Ashurst Park, Kent, Witt1amM Fow ter Jones, Esq, in his 75th 
year, 

” On the 29th ult., at Cambridge, in his 21st year, of an intermitting fever, after a very 
severe illness of thirteen days, Anruur Ieatu, the second son of George Rush, Esq, 
of Elsenham Hall, Essex. 

On the 3d inst., Josep Kenpricx, Esq.,in his 80th year, 
founders of the New Musical Fund. 

On the 3d inst.,at Lees, near Coldstream, in his 39th year, CHarirs Marsorinanks, 
Esq,, third son of the late Sir John Marjoribanks, Bart., and M.P. for the County of 
Berwick. 

In his 93d year, Mr. Jonatuan Witietrt, He was Verger of the village church of 
Prestbury sixty-one years, and performed part of the duties the Sunday before his dis- 
solution. 

Mr. Josuua Hopson, of Deighton, near Huddersfield, in his 104th year. He was 
never in a state of inebriety, and could not recollect being confined by sickness above 
two days in his life: he never took physic. He died on the birthday of his grandson, 
the publisher of the Voice of the /Vest Riding. 

At the Workhouse, Scarborough, MARGARET ScreeEtTon, in her 106 
all her faculties to the last. 





He was one of the 


d year, retaining 


Her death was rather sudden, having dislocated her hip 


ashort time ago. Until very recently, she was able to walk ten miles a day; and 
visited various parts of Yorkshire and Durham, where she was well known, She re- 


membered being at Carlisle with her mother during the Rebellion in 1745, when, as she 
stated, she was a “ great strong wench.” 





POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay NiGcut. 


Complaints of the conduct of the British officers belonging to the 
squadron now off Lisbon have of late been frequent. They seem 
to bea set of determined Miguelites; prompt to interfere in the party 
politics of Portugal, without scruple or regard to decency. We are 
glad to see that the Courier of this evening has called the attention of 
Ministers and the public to their behaviour, and its consequences, in an 
article which Lord PALMERSTON would do wellto ponder. ‘The Courier 
states that 

«© The partiality of Admiral Parker to Don Miguel has been shown on all 
occasions. He and his officers are looked on all over Lisbou as supporters of 
Miguel, whom they call ‘a gentleman ;’ and of his. cause, which they describe 
as that of regular government. 

*¢ We have heard, for example, on no light authority, that as soon as it was 
known at Lisbon, after the meeting of Council, a few days ago, that the Duke 
of Braganza had indignantly rejected the proposition for placing the Duke of 
Palmella at the head of the Government, the British Naval Ofhcers were seen 
parading through the city, declaring that there was no doubt of Miguel’s success. 

« Thus, the moral influence of the British force, and, consequently, of the Go- 
vernment, is at this moment used in support of an usurper whom the Govern 
ment have never acknowledged, and in opposition to the lawful Queen, at whose 
Court they have an accredited Ambassador.” an 

Our contemporary asks how Ministers, with these facts before them, 
can allow Admiral Parker to remain at the head of our naval force 
in the Tagus; and how it is possible that they should be ignorant of 
these facts if they have not very improper and inefficient agents at 
Lisbon? Respecting the truth and correctness of their statements, the 
Courier is well satisfied. 

‘¢ We have not made these remarks without satisfying ourselves, by minute 
inquiries, which have quite convinced us of the truth of a statement which the 
public, we are aware, will be disposed to receive with some suspicion, but we 
entertain no doubt on the subject ; and we emphatically call on the Government 
to institute an official inquiry into the whole proceeding. They will not find us 
misinformed.” * * - hal 

“‘ What will the people of this country say if they find that a British fleet has, 
during the struggle in Portugal, been confided to an individual who has con- 
verted it into an instrument to support the very cause to which the Government 

is opposed ? . . . ; 

“It is impossible for us, then, as independent journalists, to remain longer 
silent ; and we cal] upon the Government to delay no longer, and at once to put 
an end to this anomalous state of things. L. 

‘ Another question suggests itself of serious import. Are the destinies of 
this country at this critical period to be committed to those whose opinions are 
such, that the officers and men under their command cannot fail to be trained in 
sentiments hostile to the constitutional liberties of the country ?” 

The old excuse will no doubt be made for Ministers “that no one 
can tell what difficulties they have to encounter in certain quarters.” 

3ut what a Ministry must that be which is deprived of the control of 
both the Army and Navy of the country, and yet clings to office! 





The Court of King’s Bench was occupied this morning with the 
trial, on criminal information, of the printer and proprietors of the 
True Sun, for sundry libels upon Mr. Alderman Winchester and Mr. 
Briggs. The defendants were found Guilty. 
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Yesterday, a deputation from the Committee of newsvenders had an 
interview, by appointment, with Lord Brougham, for the purpose of 
presenting the petition of their body, praying his Lordship to take into 
consideration the law.of libel as it applies to them. Lord Brougham 
promised that the subject should receive his best attention. 


The Gazette of last night contains the following report, by the 
Bank Directors, of the “ Average state of the Bank Accounts, for 
the three months preceding each of the undermentioned months, from 
April 1832 to December 1833 inclusive.” We observe that the amount 
of the circulation, under the date Ist January 1833, is no less than 
27,912,0001.; whereas at no other period given has it reached twenty 
millions. Is this a mistake? The securities in hand at that time did 
not exceed the usual amount. 



































































































































~ Liabilities, | | Assets. 
1832, £ £ 
April 3......+- \Circulation.....| 18,449,000 (Securities....... 24,246,000 
Deposits........ | 8,696,000 , _Bullion......... 5,354,000 
| 27,145,000 29,600,000 
SPRITE eee 18,373,000 |Securities....... 23,896,000 
— bins ous D | 8,623,000 ‘Bullion....... na 5,496,000 
27,001,000 29,392,000 
—EEE j SSS 
Sune 6 ......../Cireulation .... 18,220,000 Securities. amp ea's | 23,629,000 
Deposits eer re | 8,743,000 |Bullion,........ ! 5,615,000 
26,963,000 29,307,000 
July 3...0.0.-6 Circulation .....| 18,008,000 |Seeurities..... o | 23,557,000 
Deposits eee “e 9,020,000 |Bullion..... seve £780,000 
—_—_ } oo 
27,028,000 | 29,337,000 
August 7......\Circulation .....| 18,028,000 |Seeurities.......| 24,021,000 
\Deposits........ 9,875,000 |Bullion.........! 6,178,000 
27,903,000 | 30,199,000 
ens tnsrnnepesaons hinihemassiat 
September 4 ...|Circulation ..... 18,052,000 |Securities.......| 24,058,000 
Deposits.......- 10,558,000 |Bullion,...+...+/ 6,838,000 
—_—————- —_ lonneytunpeeene 
28,610,000 30,896,000 
October 2......|Cireulation .....| 18,200,000 {Securities..... -»| 23,965,000 
Deposits........ 10,861,000 |Bullion.........| 7,404,000 
29,061,000 | 31,369,000 
November 6 ...|Circulation ..... 18,077,000 Securities. ..... | 23,001,000 
posits........ 10,563,000 |Bullion.........| 7,908,000 
. 28,640,000 | 30,909,000 
December 4 ..,|Circulation ..... 18,077.000 |Securities.....,. 22,707,000 
Deposits.......- 10,836,000 |Bullion......... 8,415,000 
28,913,000 31,122,000 
1833. |-—_———— ee —_—_—_—— 
January 1 ...../Cireulation.....| 27,912,000 |Securities...,,..| 22,820,000 
Deposits....... 11,737,000 |Bullion......... 8,983,000 
39,649,000 31,803,000 
February 5....|Circulation .....j 18,318,000 |Securities 23,645,000 
Deposits. ....... 12,796,000 |Bullion......... 9,648,000 
31,144,000 33,293,000 
March 5.......)/Ciroulation ..... 18,731,000 jSecurities.......) 24,071,000 
Deposits........] 13,067,000 |Bullion...,.,.,. 9,959,000 
31,798,000 34,030,000 
April 2......../Cireulation .... 19,319,000 {Securities..... ++| 24,289,000 
posits........ 12,777,000 jBullion......... 10,063,000 
32,096,000 34,357,000 
May 7......../Cireulation.,...} 19,430,000 |Securities.......} 23,647,000 
Deposits........ 12,135,000 jBullion.,.......} 10,165,000 
31,565,000 33,812,000 
June 4 ..¢,..../Circulation .....} 19,312,000 |Securities.......} 22,900,000 
Deposits........ 11,750,000 |Bullion......... 10,324,000 
31,062,000 33,224,000 
July 2.....,..../Circulation ..... 19,254,000 |Securities....... 22,838,000 
Deposits........ 12,045,000 |Bullion...... pike 10,673,000 
31,299,000 33,511,000 
August 6....../Circulation .,...} 19,526,000 |Securities.......| 23,592,000 
Deposits........ 12,831,000 |Bullion......,.. 11,005,000 
32,357,000 34,597,000 
September 3 ,../Circulation ..... 197,80,000 |Securities.......| 24,136,000 
Deposits........ 13,164,000 |Bullion,.,...... 11,078,000 
32,944.000 35,214,000 
October 1....../Cireulation ..... ~~ 19,893,000 | Securities. oaacts 24,244,000 
pOsits...-00.- 13,057,000 |Bullion......... 10,905,000 
32,830,000 35,149,000 
November 5....|Circulation ..... 19,202,000 |Securities....... 23,425,000 
Deposits..... +.-| 12,463,000 |Baullion......... 10,461,000 
31,665,000 33,886,000 
December 3....'Circulation ..... 18,659,000  |Securities.,..... 23,160,000 
Deposits...... oe 12,415,000 /Bullion,........ 10,134,000 
31,074,000 33,294,000 

















* The Gazette makes this total 3,293,0002., which is of course an error, 
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SONS OF THE SCOTCH CLERGY. 

This Society dined together in the Albion Tavern on Wednesday last; Mr. 
M‘Kenzie Simpson in the chair, and Captain Shepherd, H. E. I. C. S. Crou- 
pier. Mr. Simpson was supported by Captain Ross, the distinguished nayi. 

ator, one of those who were originally concerned in the formation of the Society, 

Ir. Sergeant Spankie, M.P., Mr. Wilkie the painter, Mr. Simpson the Go- 
vernor of the Hudson Bay Company, and other distinguished Sons of the 
Church. 

After the health of the King and other usual toasts had been given, the Chair- 
man, in a very feeling and impressive manner, alluded to the happy circum- 
stance of the Society having once more among them their long-lost and gallant 
brother, Captain Ross; whose fate had been the subject of many an anxious 
hope and fervent wish at former meetings, and whose presence now, after all his 
trials and difficulties, was a source of unmixed gratification to the Society. To 
die in the field of battle, amid the cheers of victory or of admiring comrades, was 
glorious; but to die hourly, daily, monthly, yearly, ay the gallant Captain had 
done in a manner, demanded courage of a still higher order. He therefore pro- 
posed a hearty bumper of congratulation to the ga!!ant Captain; and it was 
drunk in the most enthusiastic manner by the company. 

Captain Ross, evidently much moved by the feeling reception which his 
name had met with, thanked the Society, in a very appropriate style, for their 
sympathy for his sufferings and joy at his return. He said that he had been 
supported amid all his dangers and distress by the honest desire to set his own 
character right, and justify his friends for the unflinching confidence which they 
had placed in him, and he might add, in justiée to his own feelings, a wish to do 
something for the honour of his country. Towards the Society he had ever 
entertained the most affectionate regard; and as a proof that he had not forgot 
them during his absence, he announced that he had given their name to a small 
cluster of islands, which he had called “ the Sons of the Scotch Clergy !” 

This announcement was received with acclamation ; and, after a very pleasant 
evening, Mr. Simpson left the Chair, at eleven o’slock, ; 

Tue object to which this Society directs its efforts, is the advancement in life 
of the poorer sons of Scotch clergymen, not by pecuniary assistance, but by 
the exertion of their influence to procure them situations suited to their abilities, 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanee, Kripay ArreRNOoN, 
The present has been rather a busy week here. The closing of the books of 
the various Stocks previous to the Dividends, which took place in the early 
part of it, occasioned some extensive transactions; which, notwithstanding the 
scarcity of money then existing, did (as had been anticipated) not produce any 
depression in the prices of Stock. The continuation or premium paid for hold- 
ing Stock till the 22d January was about 5-16ths per cent. ; which affords an 
interest of about 23 per cent. on the capital employed. On Thursday, the 
usual notice was given by the Bank Directors, of their intention to advance 
money on bills or other approved securities at 8 per cent. during the period for 
which the books of the principal Stocks continue shut. It had been previously 
supposed that the rate of interest on this occasion would have been 4 per cent. 
The result of this adherence to the old rate has caused the pressure for money 
almost entirely to cease; and the current rate of interest on loans for short 
periods is again 3 per cent. As a necessary consequence of this decrease in the 
value of money, Exchequer Bills have risen in value, and have been to-day at 
45 prem. The following Stocks are now closed. 
3 per Ceut. Consols New Annuities 
New 34 per Cents. Old Annuities 
India Stock 3 per Cent. 1751 
South Sea Stock 
The Foreign Market has not been in such a state of activity as the English ; 
and till to-day, the transactions have been comparatively unimportant. Some 
large purchases of Dutch Stock have, however, been effected this morning ; and 
this circumstance, together with the improvement in the markets abroad, has 
caused a rise in prices here. The 24 per Cents. have been to-day as high as 
504, and the 5 per Cents. at 944. Russian and Danish Bonds are still neg- 
lected; and the prices are the same as last week. The Portuguese Regency 
Bonds are heavy. Some large sales have thrown Stock upon the market ; which 
has not yet been absorbed ; and as the latest intelligence from the Peninsula is 
not very favourable, it is probable that prices may still continue depressed. 
Spanish Stock has been steady ; the price having fluctuated between 22] and 233. 
The intelligence this week from Mexico has fully confirmed the favourable in- 
telligence last received; and the Stock consequently maintains its price. Some 
trifling inquiry has been made for Columbian Bonds, and the price is now 22} 
to 234. 
‘ Saturpay, TweEtve o’CLock. 
In consequence of the non-arrival of the foreign mails, which have been pre- 
vented by the storm of last night, there has been a complete suspension of 
business this morning. Prices generally are the same as last night : Columbian 
Bonds are higher, and have been done at 234. The first account required by 
the recent act for the renewal of the Bank Charter, appeared in last nights’ 
Gazette, giving a detailed statement of the amount of Deposits, of Bank-notes 
in circulation, Securities in Deposit, and Bullion in the coffers of the corporation. 
The affairs of this great national establishment appear, from the statement in 
uestion, to be in a very flourishing condition—the deposits having increased 
rom nine to upwards of twelve millions. With one single exception, the cir- 
culation seems to have been kept in an equable condition ; the amount having 
varied only between 18 and 19} millions in the fifteen months to which the ac- 
count refers. The most remarkable feature is, however, the state of the bullion 
account, which has increased from 5 millions to upwards of 10 millions. Whe- 
ther this increase is attributable to the poceasteidt a caution of the Directors, or 
the necessity imposed by the publicity thus given to their transactions, the pub- 
lic cannot fail to reap great benefit from the increased stability thus given to the 
monetary system of the country. 
Sarurpay, Four o'c.ock, 
A sale of Consols has been effected this afternoon by the broker who is sup- 
posed to act for the Scotch banks, and the price for Account has been as low as 
88§. Just previous to the close of business, the market has become firmer ; and 
the price is now 883 3. Some inquiry has been made after Spanish Bonds, and 
a trifling improvement in price has been the consequence ; the Stock is now at 
234 § for the next Account, and 233 4 for end of the month. Dutch Bonds 
have been rather on demand, at slightly higher prices ; but the trausactions in 
them, as well as every description of Stock, have been unimportant. 





3 per Cent. Consols Belgian 5 per Cents... 95¢ ¢|Mexican 6 per Cents... 364 7 
Ditto for Account.. 88% j}Brazilian 5 p. Cts..... 664 4/Portuguese 5 p. Cts... 5637¢ 
New 34 p,Ct. Ann.. ——{Danish 3 per Cents... 724 3/D.Regeney Sc. 5p Ct. 564 4 
Bank Stock ....... 210 1{Dutch 24 per Cents. . 49450) /Prassian (1818)5 p.Ct. —— 
India Stock ......._—— French 3 per Cents...._——|Russ. (1822) 5 p.Ct... 10243 


Exchequer Bills... 44 45¥Greek (1833) 5 p. Cts. 104 5/Spanish (1821) 5 p. Ct. 233 ¢ 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 
Arrived—Off Dungeness, Dee. 5th, Couricr, Palmer, from the Cape. At Liverpool, 
Dee. 5th, Urania, Dunn, from ditto. At St. Helena, Oct. 5th, Eliza, Marshall, from 
Singapore; 13th, Diana, White, from the Cape; and 15th, Clifford, Starwood, from 
Batavia. At the Cape, Lord Hungerford, Farquharson; Columbive, Brown; and 
Westoe, —— ; from London. 
Sailed—From Gravesend, Dec. Ist, Mary Ann. Mallors, for the Cape; 4th, Lady 
Normamby, Teasdale, for Mauritius; and 6th, Numa, ——, for New South Wales, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LUCKY TOM MACAULAY—GOVERNMENT 
WITHOUT PATRONAGE. 


Mr. Tuomas Basineron Macauray has brought his flash 
specches in the House of Commons, his essays in the Edinburgh 
Review, and his Quinquennial Parliaments, to a very tolerable 
market. He is just named an Indian Counsellor, at a salary of 
10,0002. a year; and, that he may be put to no temporary incon- 
venience, he receives 12,0007. to pay his passage to the land of 
promise! Upon the whole, this must be looked upon as one of the 
most arrant jobs that has yet been perpetrated: and we shall 
shortly tell why it is so. 

For some years back, the revenue of India, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the exhaustion prcduced by the excessive taxation of 
previous years, has been falling off; and this has produced an ab- 
solute necessity for reducing salaries and establishments. Exten- 
sive retrenchments bave been consequently carried into effect, as 
properly as necessarily. From this retrenchment, however, one 
department has been excepted; and what department does the 
reader think this is? Why, the Government itself; which in de- 
cency ought to have set the example of retrenchment. The mem- 
bers of the Government in India pleaded that their salaries were 
fixed by act of Parliament, and could not be reduced by their 
own subordinate authority. When a new act of Parliament, how- 
ever, came to be passed in the last session, mot a word was said 
about retrenchment of the extravagant allowances of the members 
of the Government. The reason of this is plainenough. The no- 
mination of the members of the Executive and Legislative 
Government of India, besides embracing the grand prizes, is the 
only branch of the Indian patronage directly exercised by the 
Home authorities ; and for the most part, virtually by his Majesty's 
Ministers. As far as the Supreme Government is concerned, the 
value of the patronage is as follows— 








Governor-General .........cecsecsesseeseesscsscrececerseesede 209000 
Commander-in-Chief, as Such ........seeecceseereeeseeee 6,000 
Ditto, as a Counsellor 10,000 








First Civil Counsellor .. 16,000 
Second Ditto .........+ 10,000 
Sadivial Commmelar  vveccscwceseweesesscee csv eeees ccmees 10,000 

£71,000 


In this manner the Executive and Legislative Council, which 
heretofore cost above 60,0002. a year, is now made to cost above 
70,0002. At the first charge, it is admitted to have been quite 
inefficient. The point, ther, to be considered is, whether the ad- 
dition of Mr. THomas Basineron Macavutay, with his 
10,0007. a year, makes it efficient. By the act of Parliament, he 
is expressly excluded from interfering with the executive duties of 
the Council, and his whole duties will be legislative. In short, he 
is to be the chief instrument in making laws for eighty millions of 
people ; for whom his predecessors are known to have legislated 
ina very bungling manner. Now, is Mr. Macautay fit for this? Is 
he the most suitable man that could be found in England to dis- 
charge this difficult and responsible duty? Is he a better bargain 
at 10,0002. than James Mitt, or Jonn Austin, or the like, who 
peradventure might be had for one third of the price? Has he 
undergone the necessary discipline and training for it? Is his 
mind of the right texture for a legislator? Has he afforded any 
rational proof that he will make a decent Indian Solon or Lycur- 
gus? We think nothing of this can safely be predicated of 
him. Mr. Macautay isa clever and a-brilliant man; he is a 
fine writer; and, when he has time to prepare himself, a great 
orator. In writing and in speaking, he pours out a_ torrent 
of fine, sounding words, and often even of good and appropriate 
words. He is fondof antithesis; he loves a paradox ; he is ima- 
ginative; and he is a thorough Whig. Butall this is no proof 
that he is gifted with the faculties which will enable him to con- 
struct a code of good laws for eighty millions of people, whom he 
never saw, and of whose manners, institutions, and many lan- 
guages, he is at the present moment as ignorant as if the eighty 
millions in question were inhabitants of the planet Saturn. 

But all this may be considered by some as quite beside the 
question: and we are aware that it may be argued, that though 
Mr. MacauLay may not be the fittest subject in the empire 
for the appointment, the appointment is perfectly fit fur Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY. In any case, the honourable gentleman must be looked 
upon ag one of the most fortunate of politicians aad W higs—even 
in these fortunate days of Whiggery. In three short years, he 
has advanced from a Commissionership of Bankruptcy and 300/. 
a year, to the honours of Holland House—to those of Lansdowne 
House—to the pocket borough of Calne—to a membership of the 
Indian Board—to the Secretaryship of the Indian Board—to the 
representation of the town of Leeds—and finally, to being the suc- 
cessor of the Indian demigod and lawgiver Menu, with 10,0002. a 
year, which the poor demigod never enjoyed, 





‘MR. BARING'S ARGUMENT FOR THE CORN-LAWS. 
THE NATION AND THE LANDOWNERS. 


Ara meeting of the Conservative Club, held last week at Colchester, 
Mr. ALEXANDER Barine edified the squires and fai mers present 
with the following observations. 

«* The Agriculturists maintained all the rogues of the country, they maintained 
all the poor, they kept up the gaols; the proceedings of justice and the whole 





machinery of domestic government were raised and kept up at the mse of the 
land; and surely they were entitled to some allowance for that. He must’ say 
there was danger, and he would venture to predict, as certain as any one con- 


| sequence ever resulted from any one act, that if protection were taken from 


agriculture, it would bring down a certain revolution in this country.” 

The wiseacres present cheered the great-merchant, but most 
assuredly they understood him not. If Mr. Barine had been asked 
to prove the truth of his assertion, he would have been equally puz- 
zled. It is one thing to say that the inhabitants of a country derive 
their subsistence from the produce of the land, and another that 
the farmers and their labourers maintain the whole population. 
Yet this is what Mr. Barina’s assertion amounts to. He said 
that they maintained all the poor and the scoundrels, and kept u 
all the gaols in the land. Bat if the farmers of Essex can be said 
to support the poor of the Metropolis, they may with equal pro- 
priety be said to support the rich merchants and shopkeepers. Has 
Mr. Barine yet to learn, that in this as well as every other 
country, the different classes of inhabitants are mutually de 
pendent upon each other for support ? Does he mean to insinuate 
that the other classes are a drawback upon the prosperity of the 
agriculturists ; and that the latter would be more flourishing if 
there were no such markets for their produce as London and 
Manchester? This, however, is the fair inference from the 
expressions he used: to such shifts was he reduced in order to 
make good his argument in favour of the Corn-laws. 

When Mr. Barine was a merchant, he denounced corn-duties, 
as a curse to the country: now he is a landowner, retired from 
trade, and a candidate for the suffrages of an agricultural popula- 
tion—he therefore feels himself obliged to defend the Bread mono- 
poly; but, like most turncoats, has made a miserable figure on. the 
occasion. It would be a waste of time to expose such nonsense as 
he has uttered in the place of argument; for even supposing his 
premises to be correct, he has only proved, that because the agri 
culturists pay all the poor-rates, county-rates, and the expenses of 
the Government,—in other words, because they pay all the taxes, 
—they have therefore a clear right to add prodigiously to the 
amount of their own payments by increasing the cost of maintaining 
the Government, the poor, and the gaols. 

The Morning Chronicle, in commenting upon Mr. Barine’s 
harangue, seems to have been tainted with his love of paradox; 
and affirms that, 

‘‘Though Mr. Baring’s statement as to the burdens borne by the landownere 
is exaggerated, even if it were true, it is only just that these burdens should be 
borne by the land.” 

Indeed! would it be just to compel the landowners of Essex end 
Surry to support the paupers of Whitechapel and Lambeth? How 
does our contemporary prove his startling proposition? He goes 
on to say— 

“Tt is well known that land never was absolute property in this or any other 
country. The land of every country belonged originally to the nation; and ‘it 
was granted to individuals on the condition of defending the country agaitet 
external enemies and preserving order at home. The whole burdens. of ‘the 
country, down to a comparatively recent peried, were in fact borne by the land. 
No change of occupants can vitiate the original covenant between the State and 
the occupants of the svil; and it is therefore absurd in landowners to complain 
of the burdens thrown on the land. The people have much better reason for 
complaint that the landowners have thrown burdens from their own shoulders 
and fixed them on the shoulders of others. They might us well complain of 
tithes as complain of the other burdens borne by land.” 

But we must look at things as they exist, and have existed cer. 
tainly for a very long period. “The land,” we are told, “‘ te- 
longed originally to the nation, and was granted to individuals ‘on 
the condition of defending the country,” &c. We cannot tell what 
period is meant precisely by the word “ original ;” but at the Nor- 
man Conquest, the lands were parcelled out by a foreign invader 
to his vassals; and we are not aware that they were saddled with 
the support of the dwellers in the towns. Whatever might have 
once been the case, however, since the feudal system was subverted, 
and mechanics and tradesfolks obtained charters and built cities, 
there never has been the least pretence on the part of the latter te 
tax the landholders directly for the support of their pauper popu 
lation. Supposing, therefore, that such a covenant as the Crro- 
nicle supposes to have existed between the State and the occupants 
of the soil ever did exist, that covenant has been vitiated, and ren- 
dered null by a succession of acts on the part of both the dwellers 
in cities and the dwellers in the country. 

The Morning Chronicle is under no necessity to use such ar 
guments as these in exposure of the folly and injustice of the 
Corn-laws : let their repeal be advocated on the ground that it 
would be beneficial to the great mass of existing interests; and let 
the original compact between the State and the Landowners 
moulder in the brains of theorists and dreamers. 





CHURCH UNIONS—CLAIMS OF THE DISSENTERS. 


THE influence of the Dissenters, which the Reform Act greatly 
augmented by the enfranchisement of those large towns and 
districts where they are most numerous, will probably be exerted 
with vigour in the next session of Parliament, against the con- 
tinuanee of the Church Establishment in its present form. We learn 
from the Leeds Mercury, that the sectaries of the North are on the 
alert; and tiat in Manchester and Leeds meetings are about to be 
held, and memorials prepared, in order to !et the Cabinet understand 
what sort of a Church Reform Bill is expected from them. The 
principal points insisted on are said to be these— 
Ps = abolition of all exactions from Dissenters for the supportof the 

wurcan. 

‘* An admission to all th: National Seminaries of Education, 
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bee 
The right of Marriage, without the Church service, or the payment of fees 
to a clergyman. 


“ The right of Burial in parochial burying-grounds, their own ministers of- 
ficiating. 

‘* A general Registration of Births.” 

* The Globe thinks that as respects the solemnization of marriage 
and the registration of births, these demands are obviously rea- 
sonable and beneficial, and must ere long be granted. But 

* As to tithes, which must be considered as a part of the Church property, 
however inconvenient a form of it, no measures are necessary or admissible which 
should not apply to and benefit Churchmen as well as Dissenters. As to the 
other imposts raised for the at of the Church—all compulsory church-rates 
we have often expressed our wish to see replaced by some income arising out of a 
part of the property of the Church. To say that a man 8o long as he continued 
a Churchman should be compelled to pay, and that when he became a Dissenter 
might resist payment, would be a very inconvenient and absurd state of the law.’» 

If the Globe speaks the sentiments of Ministers on these points, 
the High Church party may well be alarmed. The main princi- 
ple on which an Established Religion rests is abandoned, when 
its compulsory support by all sects is no longer part and parcel of 
tlie law of the land. It is well observed, that to compel a man to 
pay for the support of a church while he continued a Churchman, 
and to suffer him to escape from such payment as soon as he 
turned Dissenter, would be very absurd and inconvenient—at 
least to the former recipients of his contributions. But if you 
mean to preserve the Church Establishment, you must compel all 
to support it. Once give up this principle, and the other exclu- 
sive privileges of the Church must soon be abandoned also, 

Of this the Clergy are well aware; they perceive their danger, 
and are preparing to make a strenuous resistance to the intended 
encroachments of the Dissenters. The “ growth of latitudinarian 
sentiments, the ignorance which prevails concerning the spiritual 
claims of the Church,” were lately made the subject of condolence 
by the Clergy of the diocese of Canterbury, in an address to their 
Archbishop; and the following extract from a Bristol journal 
proves, that in another quarter of the island the Church is assum- 
ing a militant attitude. 

We mentioned in our last, that the darkening prospects of the Established 
Church had begun to excite the attention of the Clergy, and the numerous body 
of laity sincerely attached to her communion; and that associations were about 
to be formed in various parts of the country for the purpose of declaring their 
firm attachment to her doctrines and discipline, and their determination to unite 
in her defence against the fashionable innovations of the day. We sincerely re- 
joice in being enabled to state, that the Deanery of Bristol has been one of the 
first ecclesiastical districts to respond to the cry which will ere long resound in 
every corner of Britain, ‘ Who is on the Lord’s side? who?’ ”—Furley’s Bristol 
Journal. 

These Bristol divines have determined to form a Church Union: 
they held a meeting last week, at which it was resolved, 

«¢ That an association be formed of the clergy and laity of the Deanery and 
neighbourhood of Bristol, for the purpose of cooperating with other associations 
of the same description in different parts of the kingdom, to withstand all change 
which involves any denial or suppression of the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land—-a departure from the primitive practice in religious offices, or innovations 
upon the Apostolical prerogatives, order, and commission of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons.” 

The meaning of this resolution we take to be simply this—** We 
will oppose all attempts to reform the Church from without, and 
are determined not to reform it from within, ourselves.” Thus it 
is, and thus it has ever been with the Clergy as a body: they re- 
sist to the last gasp every effort to increase their real usefulness 
and respectability, under the pretence that it is an attack upon 
their ‘* Apostolical prerogatives.” 

If we know any thing of the nature of these men, their resist- 
ance to the threatened modification of the Establishment will be 
obstinate. On the other hand, the Dissenters, feeling that they 
have the right on their side—being able to demonstrate, that to 
compel one man to pay for the support of another's religion is in- 
trinsically unjust and oppressive, and only to be defended on the 
ground of political expediency—will laugh to scorn the assertion 
that to receive marriage and burial fees, church-rates aud tithes, 
are the “ Apostolical prerogatives” of any set of men under the 
sun. As long as the Dissenters were excluded by the rotten 
borough system from their fair influence in the Legislature, they 
were indisposed to bring forward the claims which they now make 
for relief from all payments to the Church. Being loyal subjects 
and good citizens, they shrunk from the idea of obtaining even 
what they considered their right, by any but strictly constitutional 
means. These means are now in their hands, and will speedily 
be employed to put them on a level with the professors of the 
Established faith. 

The result of the approaching struggle we consider to be by 
no means doubtful. Every thing seems to make against the 
Church. She has enemies from without, and enemies within; 
the most dangerous of the latter being such men as the Bristol 
Associators, who thrust themselves forward to withstand the im- 
petus of public opinion, thus increasing tenfold the violence of the 
inevitable shock. It is this which makes the position of the 
Church so perilous. Were her sons @iscreet and conciliatory, the 
peeuliar advantages which she enjoys over other similar establish- 
ments, would enable her to ride through the impending storm 
with littledamage. Church property in this country is so mixed 
up with private property, that it is difficult to attack the one and 
let the other escape. Then the opposing sects, who are banded 
gether to obtain relief from imposts hateful to all, would pro- 
bably rather see the present Established Clergy in the high places 
ef the Church, than consent to the exaltation of any particular 
body among themselves above their fellows. This state cf things 
confers a great advantage on the present possessors of the tem- 











poralities of the Establishment; which nothing but their own 
stupid and exasperating conduct can render unavailing for their 
salvation. According to present and late appearances, however, 
the Clergy, if saved at all, must be saved in spite of themselves— 
“as it were by fire.” 

In the meanwhile, this Church Union, this combination of the 
Clergy, is another of the remarkable signs of the times: it differs 
from the other combinations of the day in this important particular 
—it arises not from a consciousness of the increasing power, 
but of the growing weakness of their body. 





UNJUST VERDICT AGAINST THE TRUE SUN. 


Tria by Jury has not risen in our estimation this week. We say 
nothing of the notorious and unmentionable case—but what a silly 
set of creatures they must have been who tried Hunt's “ match- 
less” charge of libel against the True Sun/ 

We are at a loss to know upon what ground the verdict in that 
instance was given for the plaintiff. The charge of having 
fabricated the peccant paragraph was clearly disproved; and the 
prosecutor himself never could have believed it for an instant. We 
have no doubt at all, that the “ scissdrs-man,” as Mr. Hunr calls 
the assistant editor, seeing the story in the papers, thought that 
it ought to be inserted, whether true or false, as part of the gossip 
of the day ; but in order to mark his own sense of its incredibility, 
appended to the paragraph the very intelligible monosyllable— 
“Fudge.” The thing was done ina second; but if he had written 
a column, he could not have thrown a more effectual discredit on 
the statement. The original inventor might have had a malicious 
intention towards Mr. Hunt, or, which is more likely, meant 
the story for a hoax ; but that it found its way into the True Sun 
as we have now suggested, we feel quite sure. There was there- 
fore no intention to injure on the part of the defendants; and this 
was the point to be settled by the Jury, as it was laid down in the 
very proper direction of the Judge. 

Then again, the paragraph from the Spectator, which, according 
to the defendant's counsel, contained the true cause of offence, was 
evidently copied into the True Sun because it told to the credit of 
Mr. Consett, not because it spoke disparagingly of Hunr. 

But, passing over the verdict of the Jury, what are we to think 
of the decision of Lord Lynpuvurst in refusing to “ ceitify,”"— 
thereby converting a farthing damages into a very heavy penalty. 
As the Morning Chronicle has remarked, no man will question 
Lord Lynpuurst's understanding : he evidently knew the mean- 
ing of the word “ fudge,” and saw the prosecution in its true light: 
yet, by refusing to “ certify,” he licenses the plaintiff or his attorney 
to levy costs on the defendants in this paltriest of prosecutions. 
The Chronicle's presumption, then, is a fair one, that he never will 
certify ; and therefore his Lordship will have the satisfaction of 
trying all these farthing actions. What encouragement to paltry 
suits and pettifogging attornies! 

There is one consolation, however: the result of such proceed- 
ings will infallibly bring all the sooner an amendment of the law. 
The public mind has been fully awakened to the necessity of a 
reform here, by the discussions which the subject of libel has un- 
dergone in the newspapers; among which the Standard stands 
conspicuous, for a succession of skilful, vigorous, and well-reasoned 
essays. 





LORD ELDON AS A WITNESS. 


THE appearance of old Lord Etpon in the Court of Exchequer, as a 
witness in the absurd ection brought against Lord BrougHam by 
the notorious Dicas, is a notable incident. The indications of 
senility, failing strength and an enfeebled mind, were affecting to 
those who remember him in his glory in the Chancery Court and 
on the Woolsack. Whatever may be his politics, an old public ser- 
vant who has conscientiously done his duty, according to his no- 
tions of it, is entitled to our respect. It is curious to observe how 
eagerly the retired Chancellor seized upon the opportunity afforded 
him by an introductory question, to recount the date of his ser- 
vice. “I was [Chancellor] for near twenty-five years ;” and how 
fondly he recalled the time, exclaiming, as if unconsciously, in a 
sort of ejaculatory soliloquy quite aside from the question—‘* It is 
seven years since I ceased to be Chancellor.” The rest of his life 
is as nought to this quarter of a century. He exists now retro- 
spectively. His memory clings to that period as tenaciously as he 
did to his office. That epoch in his life forms the period from which 
he dates every event. Every year that has since elapsed is‘an.an- 
niversary of a bereavement. ? 

t is astonishing to see in common life how soona nian removed 
from a sphere of activity to which he has long been accustomed 
droops and withers. He becomes a changed being, and dies of 
inanition. But where the individual has held an olflice of power 
and influence, it is like parting with his strength ‘to give it up. 
Judges on the bench have lived for years in a state of superannu- 
ation, supported by the force of habit and the strong stimulus of 
the exercise of power and the deferential respect of inferiors. Their 
retirement has been as the stroke of death. It is like the uproot- 
ing of a tree, or tearing ivy from a wall. 

Lord ELpon reminds us of some of SHAKSPEARE's doting old men, 
in whom age, by the collapse of the less prominent features of the 
character, develops its salient points more strongly. His asking 
pardon of God and his country for any mistake that he might pos- 


-sibly have made, is akin to the apprehensive anxiety of an old 


steward to preserve his reputation for punctuality spotless; so- 
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puisticating at the same time with the secret conviction that he is 
taking credit for an immaculateness of character beyond the ability 
of mortal men to sustain. Yet one cannot help feeling that it 
would be cruel to touch the tender point too closely. And see 
how his habit of caution sticks by him to the last! The home 
question, whether he personally inspected all affidavits, he parried 
by saying that his Secretary would be better able to answer for 
him. He would not even admit that it was a doubtful matter. 
He doubted if he had a doubt: and as he could not “ postpone it,” 
he got rid of the inconvenient question by abruptly retiring. 





STATE OF TRADE. 


In the Leeds Mercury of Saturday last, we find some remarks 
upon an article on the state of trade, which appeared in the Spec- 
tator of this day fortnight. The Mercury says— 

‘* Our contemporary, the Spectator, quotes the articles in our paper of the 
16th inst. on the cotton speculation and the distress of the Leeds Stuff-weavers, 
to support a foregone conclusion of his own; namely, that the commercial pros- 
perity which the Report of the Commons’ Committee on Manufactures and 
Commerce seemed to establish, was more ‘apparent than real, and had, at all 
events, been extremely short-lived. The facts we stated do not warrant the con- 
clusion drawn from them.” ; 

The main facts which the Report of the Committee on Manu- 

factures and Commerce seemed to establish.were these—that al- 
though profits were low, the condition of trade was sound and 
healthy, and the wages of the operators sufficient for their com- 
fortable support. The Ministerial journals throughout the country, 
having received the key-note from the leader, the Edinburgh Re- 
view, harped almost incessantly on this string for three weeks to- 
gether. Their hymns of exultation were followed by a wailof dis- 
tress from the manufacturing districts; and then the discovery was 
made, that the outward signs of unusual prosperity were owing 
to ‘‘ mad speculations,” not to the sound and healthy condition of 
trade. In this respect, therefore, it cannot be denied that, whether 
designedly or not, the Report of the Committee gave an untrue 
account of the actual state of commerce. This is the point which 
we endeavoured to establish in the article which the Leeds paper 
comments upon. We never denied that much business had been 
done in the spring and summer: we admitted that there was a 
“ fair natural demand for our manufactures ;” but we argued that, 
as this demand had been artificially increased by speculations, 
the result of which is very heavy loss toa large portion of the 
mercantile community, it was a deception to hold out to the 
country that its trade was in a sound and healthy condition—the 
prosperity being more apparent than real. The Leeds paper says, 
that ‘the distress in the cotton district arose from the mad specu- 
lative pranks of some large capitalists.” Here we have an ad- 
mission of all that we stated in regard to the cotton trade,—first, 
as regards the existence of distress; secondly, the cause of it. 

But the evil, we are told, “‘ has cured itself.” 

** The price of the raw material has fallen again; and this week our accounts 
from Lancashire state that the cotton-mills are working full hours, and the 
hand-loom weavers are fully employed. The distress of the Leeds stuff- 
weavers is owing solely to the high price of wool, which raises the price of ma- 
nufactured goods so much as to check the demand. But the high price of wool 
is the effect of a real inadequacy of the supply to the increased consumption of 
the manufacturers, which is an evidence of extended trade. The distress is not 
the less real so long as it lasts; but there is infinitely more hope of its removal 
than if it had arisen from the distressed state of the country. On the wile, 
we see no reason to doubt the general truth of the statements made with so 
much confidence by witnesses admirably qualified to judge,—namely, that trade 
is in a sound and healthy state, and that the condition of the country is 
prosperous.” 

As to the alleged revival of the cotton trade, we think we shall 
be able to show, from the Mercury's own columns, that it is a very 
partial one. But, supposing it to be a general and extensive re- 
vival, still, this would not affect our argument, nor our contempo- 
rary’s own admission, that mad speculation in the spring and 
summer had been succeeded by extensive ruin in the autumn. 
This is the report of the state of trade in Lancashire. 

‘¢The cotton hand-loom weavers at Oldham, Royton, and several other 
neighbouring towns, have full employment; but wages are very low—hands 
cannot earn more, on an average, than 5s. 6d. per week. The cotton factories 
have begun to work full time ; cotton having fallen to a moderate price. The 
silk-weaving ten miles round Manchester is yet very dull; a great number of 
hands are without employment, but the manufacturers hold out hopes that there 
will be a revival after Christmas.” 

Now to the wool trade. 

** Trane or Leeps.—There has been less business done in the Cloth- halls 
this week than for some time past, and the sales by tae merchants in finished 
goods have been limited ; there being but few buyers in the town. Prices re- 
main stationary. 

« Braprorp Marker.—We regret that it is not in our power to commu- 
nicate any improvement whatever in this market. Trade has been decidedly 
flat in all its branches throughout the day. 

“ Hatirax Market.—The demand for stuff goods at this market, last Sa- 
turday, was slack, and the prices stationary; but an improvement in both is 
expected to take place soon after Christmas, in our customary exportations to 
Belgium and America.” 

The Mercury says that the high price of wool is owing to inade- 
quacy of supply, occasioned by increased consumption. Let us 
grant this, and admit that there was little or no speculation in 
wool, and that while the prices of cotton, iron, &c. were raised by 
“mad speculative pranks,” the wool trade did not partake of the 
general excitement: does this affect our main point, that trade 
was falsely represented to be in a sound and healthy condition ? 
Certainly not; for when the raw material is so high in price that 
it cannot be manufactured at a profit, and consequently the opera- 
tives are unemployed and business at a stand, it is clear that there 


in any set of men to assert that such a state of things is a sound 
and healthy one. 

The flannel market at Rochdale is said to be better; and there 
is a gradual improvement in the trade of Birmingham. These 
are exceptions to the general rule—which is that of very low 
wages and very small profit in Lancashire, and of a general 
stagnation in Yorkshire. 

But the Mercury, while it admits the distress to be severe as 
long as it lasts—that it affects the two great branches of our ma- 
nufactures, wool and cotton—and that, moreover, it was occasioned. 
in the cotton districts by ‘ mad speculative pranks"—yet 
maintains, notwithstanding, that “ trade is in a sound and healthy 
state, and that the condition of the country is prosperous !” 

It is maintained that the distress did not arise from the distressed 
state of the country; which is much the same as saying that 
distress is not created by distress. The speedy appearance of 
distress in those very branches of trade which were represented 
to be in a state of permanent prosperity, was the fact to which 
we directed attention. It mattered little to our argument whence 
that distress immediately sprung,—though we did attribute it in a 
great measure to speculation, and artificial means, not to general 
suffering throughout the country. 

We are far from denying, what we hope and believe to be true, 
that the existing embarrassments and dulness in trade will have 
a brief duration; and that they will be succeeded by a brisk de- 
mand, full employment, and reasonable profits. We have no 
sympathy with the croakers ; and do not put faith in the stories 
of a general decline of the power and prosperity of England. But 
we shall always be on the alert to expose the Ministerial charla- 
tanerie, which would trick us into the belief, that a temporary 
excitement, produced by speculation, is evidence of a sound and 
healthy condition of things. It would be an excellent apology for 
opposing the repeal of the Corn-laws, could it be proved that the 
manufactures and commerce were prosperous notwithstanding their 
operation. It would certainly be a good argument against those 
who urge the necessity of severe retrenchment in our expenditure, 
to say—‘ We are notspending more than we can afford; the 
country is in a flourishing condition: read the Report of our Com. 
mittee, and you will see that all your complaints about distress 
are mere ‘ fudge;* let us go on as we are.” If the Report which 
has formed the subject of these remarks had been published 
during the last session of Parliament, how many triumphant re- 
ferences would have been made to its pages by Messrs. STANLEY 
and Sprine Rice! If facts which cannot deceive, and are now 
perforce admitted, had not given the lie to its assertions and 
prognostications, how useful they would be to the placeholding 
enemies of retrenchment next session! As it is, however, this 
document has lived its day, though it can scarcely be said to have 
served its turn; and will be suffered to lie amidst a mass of simi- 
lar productions, undisturbed by Treasury orators and scribes. 





MALTA. 

Few Englishmen, in time of peace, trouble their heads about 
Malta. We suspect that Mr. Sranuey shares the general igno- 
rance and indifference; and that his Under-Secretary, Mr. Hay, 
is not over anxious to direct his attention to its wants and grie- 
vances. Malta, however, contains above a hundred thousand in- 
habitants, who are deeply sensible of what they suffer from the 
neglect with which they are treated by the Mother Country. We 
connect the ideas of Malta with those of Turkish Sultans, Chris- 
tian Knights, and the military glories of the middle ages; but 
never inquire into the moral and political state of the present in- 
habitants. 

We hope that when the next vote for the Military and Naval 
establishment of Malta is proposed, Mr. Srantey will be asked 
for an account of the manner in which the revenue raised in the 
island is disposed of. This revenue is stated by MaccuLLocnu at 
100,0002.; and we suspect that a true account of its application 
would be a very curious one. If the inquiry is followed up,—and 
the Reformed House of Commons should consider it a point of 
duty to ascertain the actual condition of their Maltese fellow sub- 
jects,—the result would be any thing but creditable to this 
country and its rulers. The propriety of instituting such an in- 
vestigation is, on that account alone, indisputable. 

We have been led to make these remarks by the perusal of a 
letter, written in Italian, by an inhabitant of Malta, to a certain 
Baron pE Piro, who, in dedicating a History of the last Plague 
in Malta to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Island, appears to 
have paid some very undeserved compliments to the British autho- 
rities. So far from joining in these compliments, the letter-writer, 
who signs himself‘* Un Plebeo Maltese,” exhibits a string of formi- 
dable accusations against the Government, which we are given to 
understand can all be substantiated. He complains— 

That the tax on bread sometimes amounts to 50 per cent.* 

That a percentage is levied on the amounts claimed by litigants 
in the courts of justice ; and that these are sometimes repeated in 
passing through three tribunals, before an appeal can reach this 
country. 

That a customhouse and bonded warehouses, with every variety of 
petty exaction in the way of portand other dues, are suffered to 
exist, as if to scare the trade away; which can only be attracted 
to such a poor and barren spot by an entire freedom from every 
exaction. 


* Mr. Macculloch, in his Commercial Dictionary, article “ Malta,” says that this duty 





is something very wrong at work; and that it is a gross mockery 





was imposed under the pretence of protecting the agriculture of this barren rock, 
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“That notwithstanding the beneficial change in the Quarantine- 
laws, effected nearly ten years since in this country, Malta, though 
a British possession, is yet defrauded of her just share in this ne- 
cessary change. 

Then, three out of five of the persons who were employed to 
construct a new code of laws for the island, were totally ignorant 
of the existing law’, habits, and wants of its inhabitants; and 
two of these five, sensible of their incompetency, wisely gave up 
the attempt: the funds anciently devoted to public instruction 
have been diverted from that purpose: the University is managed 
in a narrow and mercenary spirit: in short, the absolute power 
of the Governors, and their frequent proclamations—the malad- 
ministration of justice—the inefficiency and expense of the nume- 
rous tribunals—the vicious division of duties, which presses iniqui- 
tously on the most needy classes—the want of encouragement to 
public industry, shipping, and commerce in general—form a sum 
total of grievances, enough to break the spirit of any people, and 
to reflect deep disgrace on the powerful nation which has per- 
mitted them to exist under her dominion. 

Mr. STANLEY, whatever may be his faults as a statesman, has 
never been considered a patron of pecylation or injustice. More- 
over, we are mistaken in his character, if he suffers himself to be 
led by the nose by any Tory subaltern in his office, who may find 
it suitable to his purposes to gloss over and perpetuate a system 
of impolicy and oppression. If Mr. Sraniry does his duty, the 
state of things in Malta will be put on a different footing without 
delay: if hedeclines the task, let him be pestered in the House of 
Commons till he takes it in hand. 





FUDGE! 

Tue Court of Exchequer was most amusingly, if not very profit- 
ably, occupied during the whole of Monday last, with an animated 
discussion of the meaning of the word “ Fudge!" The speech of 
the leading orator was throughout a most expressive comment on 
the term. Though he professed his ignorance of its meaning, and 
his inability to interpret it, with the genuine modesty of a men 
whose extensive learning and profound wisdom have taught him 
how much he has yet to acquire, he elucidated, entirely at hisown 
expense, the precise nature of the qualities designated by that ex- 
pressive term. We would suggest that, having been so successful 
in the instance of the word “ Fudge!" he would be doing the com- 
munity a service by developing in a similar demonstrative man- 
ner the meaning of “Humbug.” But perhaps he may have anti- 
cipated our request,—and now we remember, the dead walls, to 
which the benefactors: of mankind lend tongues of chalk, which 
‘he that runs may read,” have exemplified that term; and what 
the vulgar would regard asa blacking advertisement, was the 
hieroglyphic of Humbug ! 

But since the illustrious orator has added another bell to his cap 
by the illustration of the word, we would recommend him to adopt 
it as his motto; and as there are others of his name—how must they 
feel honoured to share a patronymic with such a man !—he might 
write it after his name thus, “Henry Hunt, X.M.P. Fudge !" 
But we are recommending a motto to one who perhaps disregards 
heraldic distinctions; feeling that the escutcheon of an ancestor is 
unworthy of one who is the first-of his race in nobility of soul. Let 
him choose a shield of native brass, not polished, and wear on 
it a bend sinister, with three blacking-bottles, proper, sable: 
a'tongue couchant—we believe that is the heraldic term for lying 
—on a scutcheon of pretence; crest, an ass rampant; the motto, 
“Fudge!” 





SPIRIT-ED PATRONAGE OF ART. 


RELIGION used to be the great encourager of the Fine Arts; but 
since idol worship has ceased in this country, and the aid of painting, 
in the splendours of decoration, has been repudiated in Protestant 
churches, the artists make bitter complaints of want of patronage. 
Justice, being blind, does not care for pictures; and Parliament 
mostly meets by candle-light: so that the poor painters, who 
are so obstinate as to devote themselves to historical subjects, 
seem in danger of starving. Their number has, consequently, de- 
creased alarmingly ; and our modern artists have been reduced to 
rival the fair sex in face-painting. But the brethren of the brush 
may now again lift up their heads above the level ofa sitter; for a 
new worship, whose temples abound in the land, invites them to 
strive for the patronage of its priesthood. The temples of the 
great god Gin, who steeps the senses of his votaries in oblivion 
as often as they offer up libations, arise in every street, like 
whited sepulchres in a city of the dead, decorated without in all 
the magnificence of modern architecture, and gorgeously orna- 
mented within with gold and ivory and choice woods. Their doors 
are ever open to receive the worshipers of Gin; men, women, and 
ehildren, pay their tribute, and drink of the burning waters of 
forgetfulness, till they disregard not only their miseries for a 
while, but gradually lose their human nature, and become as the 
beasts that perish. 

Without, is a dial illumined to serve as a star to guide the wan- 
dering feet of the devotee ; within, is the altar, curiously carved 
and enriched with inlaid brass; before which stand the priestess 
and her virgins, in gaudy attire, with jewels and garlands of flowers ; 
who receive the tribute, even to so small a sum asa halfpenny, 
and dispense the fiery water, every drop of which makes the drinker 
more and more besotted to the worship of Gin. The vast number 
of the wretched worshipers brings great wealth to the priesthood, 
who lavish it on the carved work and gilding of their sanctuaries. 








ane 


Vieing with each other in splendour, one high priest has placed up 
in his temple* a picture of a saint and a priestess—for so we sup- 
pose: and having thus set the example, it will doubtless be ge- 
nerally followed. 

It only remains, therefore, for the artists to seck for suitable 
subjects : we willendeavour to suggest one or two—Hogartn's pie- 
ture of Gin Lane would perhaps be deemed profane. The inventor 
of the Malt-tax, driving the labourer from his home to the ale- 
house. The supporters of the Bread-tax and the opponents of 
Free Trade, seducing the half-starved mechanic to the worship of 
Gin. The Pawnbroker giving a_half-clad woman some halfpence 
for a flannel petticoat, that she may pay tribute to the god Gin, 
The Milkwoman clamouring for her long-owed score in vain; 
the mother, and her child of two years old, having paid their last 
penny at the Gin temple, where they have learned to do without 
milk. And various other instances of the wonderful effects of 
Gin-worship, in rendering its devotees insensible to the calls of 
hunger, the comforts, riay the necessaries of life, the respect of so- 
ciety, the ties of blood, and even to life itself. The dreams of the 
Gin-worshiper, too, would afford fine scope for a painter of imagi- 
nation. These pictures might adorn the huge golden-hooped vats 


that stand in the Gin temples, or might form appropriate altar- 
pieces. 


* In Oxford Street, at the corner of Wardour Street, 





“« A warm contest is likely to arise between the barristers and attornies, as 
to the propriety of attornies being allowed to plead as advocates in the Sheriff's 
New Courts; and it is announced that the Bar have signified their intention to 
attend these Courts, if the exclusive right of audience be given to them; but 
that if, on the contrary, attornies are allowed to plead, the barristers will absent 
themselves entirely from the Courts. — Daily Papers. 

Our readers will remember the old proverb, “ When rogues fall 
out, honest men may get their own.” Perhaps this split in “ the 
profession” may be followed by a reduction in the price of justice, 
or at least of law. If so, by all means let the battle rage. 


In one of his latest agitation speeches, Mr.O’ConNELL charges 
the editor of the Morning Chronicle with the crime of instigating 
Ministers to remove him by assassination. This morning, our 
contemporary, with amusing solemnity, asseverates his utter inno- 
cence of any such design. He says— 

‘¢ The seal of universal reprobation has long been set on the destruction of 
enemies, whether foreign or domestic, by means of assassination; and as the 
bare proposition of such a means would excite universal horror—and no sane man 
would ever think of advising the having recourse to it—the recommendation 
ought never to be constructively imputed to any one.” 

He then quotes the passage alluded to by Mr. O'ConneLL— 

“ The very instinct of self-preservation will induce every Government to rid 
itself of an enemy by which its existence is continually threatened. It is quite 
re 3 Repeal agitation and the authority of the law cannot long coexist in 

reland, 

Really this has a very suspicious appearance. It should also be 
remembered that it is not the first time that the editor of the 
Morning Chronicle has been charged with these black designs. 
Mr. Consett declared, a short time ago, that he stood in fear of 
his life from machinations in the same quarter. The positive de- 
nial, however, of the evil intentions imputed to him, so earnestly 
given this morning, will, we trust, reassure Mr. OConngxL, and 
allow him to sleep in peace. 


‘*A -strong remonstrance has been addressed, by the parishioners of St 
Nicholas, Warwick, to the Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, for suffering Dr. 
Wade to be a non-resident at his living at Warwick.”—Morning Herald. 

We.aresurprised at this. The Doctor's parishioners ought'to 
rejoice at his absence. A political parson can never make a Good 
parish-priest—whatever side in polities he may adopt. he 
pamphleteering Bishop of Exeter and the spouting Rector of St. 
Nicholas have equally. contrived to disqualify themselves for rightly 
performing their clerical duties. As long, however, as Bishops 
have seats in the House of Peers, the active interference of the 
subordinate clergy in political brawls, can hardly be animadverted 
upon with propriety by their Diocesans. 


In reference to the late attacks made by the Judges and bar- 
risters upon the “way they do business at Clerkenwell,” and es- 
pecially upon certain blunders in bills of indictment, the Morning 
Herald makes the following remarks. 

**In Middlesex, as in other counties, there is an officer called Clerk of the In~ 
dictments, to whose province the framing of indictments specially belongs. Ir 
Middlesex, the Clerk of the Peace is the responsible person; he, however, resides 
200 or 300 miles from town; and his duties in this respect, we have heard, are 
performed by two clerks from Police-offices. This, we should imagine, gentle- 
men practising at the bar of the Middlesex Sessions, or that of the Old Bailey, 
ought to know. At all events, the merest tyro at the bar must know that the 
Chairman of the Sessions has no more to do with the blunders of the indict- 
ments than the Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench has with any errors 
that may be committed in the Crown Office: and knowing it, or even not in- 
quiring into the fact, is hardly consistent with common fairness, not to say 
courtesy and liberality.” 

These observations are perfectly fair. One would suppose that 
technical blunders were never made at the Old Bailey, or at 
Westminster Hall; so vehement is the indignation expressed by 
Mr. Cuartes Puriurps and his brethren, whenever a Clerken- 
well Magistrate is presumed to have madea slip. Of a verity, 
Mr. Rorcu is not a Solon; but he ought to have fair play never- 
theless. 
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